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PREFACE. 



It is well known and much regretted by teachers of the deaf 
and dumb, that there is a great want of correct knowledge respect- 
ing the affliction of deafness, particularly as regards its fearful 
consequences. Very few persons, even among the thoughtful and 
intelligent, are fully acquainted with the natural and moral state 
of the deaf and dumb, the constitution of their minds, the 
peculiar means employed in their education, and the nature of 
their employments in after life. The consequences of deafness 
are continually confounded with those of blindness, for want 
merely of a little careful consideration of the palpable and essen- 
tial difference between them. Such remarks as the following are 
commonly made by persons in speaking of the deaf and dumb : 
" They read by the system of raised letters, do they not ] " "I 
was passing such a place, and I heard one reading the Bible."* 
"Are not some of them excellent musicians?" Now a 
moment's reflection would convince any one that the raised letters 
are made to he felt, and are therefore not required by the deaf 
and dumb, who can see, and it ought to strike every observer 
that oral reading is a peculiarly unnatural proceeding for a 
dunib man. Again, it would occur after a moment's thought 
that hearing is necessary for proficiency in music. These mis- 
takes arise from the want of a correct understanding of the 
difference between the consequences of the two deprivations. 
People have heard of institutions for afflicted persons, where 
they are taught to read by means of raised letters — ^where they 
are also taught music ; and they often attribute the acquisition 
of these accomplishments indiscriminately to the blind and the 
deaf and dumb, though there is no ground whatever for any 
rational comparison between them, j^other mistake is to re- 
gard the deaf and dumb as little, if at all, better than idiots ; but 
more on this point need not be said here, as it has been fully 
dwelt upon in the body of the work. 

These misapprehensions concerning the deaf and dumb, 
coupled with the apparent mysteriousness which is attacked t»cb 
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the mode of their instruction, show how necessary it is that 
correct information on the subject should be diffused as widely as 
possible, that the consequences of this deprivation may be better 
understood and realized, and that the benevolent projects estab- 
lished for the welfare of this afflicted class, whom God has com- 
mitted to our care, may receive the full benefit of an enlightened 
sympathy. 

I'o assist in the diffusion of this knowledge, and to increase 
the fund now accumulating for the erection of a church for the 
deaf and dumb, I prepared a few years ago a lecture on the 
subject, which was delivered several times, both in London and 
the country ; but being much engaged in practical work, and 
having little opportunity for delivering lectures, I have thought 
it desirable to re-cast the materials into their present form. Lec- 
tures may possibly be thought more interesting, as they were 
iUustrated with specimens of the finger and sign-language, but 
as the book will be more permanent, so I hope it will be also 
more beneficial. 

The materials for the work have been gathered from nearly 
twenty years' practical experience amongst the deaf and dumb, 
both children and adults. I am also indebted to many of the 
best writers on the subject, British, American, and French, some 
of whom I have freely quoted. But the present work differs 
from all its predecessors, inasmuch as it does not enter into the 
history of deaf-mute instruction, nor give any statistical details 
of the numbers and proportion of those thus afflicted ; nor does 
it profess to be a complete treatise on the subject. Its chief 
design is to diffiise as widely as possible as much general in- 
formation respecting the deaf and dumb as shall correct the 
erroneous ideas now in existence, and cause their actual state to 
be known. With this view it is issued in a cheap form, adapted 
to popular reading ; and it contains much interesting matter on 
the method and progress of the instruction and social life of the 
deaf and dumb, which has not (to my knowledge) appeared in 
any previous work. 

May God be graciously pleased by its means to increase the 
friends and promote the best interests of the deaf and dumb. 

Samuel Smith. 

Association in Aid of the Dkaf and Dumb, 
309, Beoent-stbeet, London. 
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THE DEAF AND DUMB. 



Op all Imman deprivations, that of the deaf and dumb, " the 
most desperate of human calamities,"* seems to be the leasi 
understood — its elffects and consequences are the least realized. 
People have a general idea that the deaf cannot hear, and the 
dumb cannot speak, and think it a shocking calamity ; but 
beyond- that, their realization of the consequences of the depriva- 
tion does not extend, and hence the mistakes mentioned in the 
preface. 

It is not by any means to be wondered at, that so little is 
known of the true state of the deaf and dumb, when it is con- 
sidered that their afl^ction is not obvious to the eye. One cannot 
" run and read" a man's deafuess in his face, as blindness can be 
distinguished. It requires a further mental process to realize 
all its great disadvantages, physical, mental, and moral — especially 
the two latter. We must sit down and reflect upon it, and have 
our attention drawn to its points and characteristics by some 
one intimate with deaf and dumb persons, who has made their 
affliction an object of study ; and as circumstances admit of the 
acquisition of this practical knowledge by comparatively few, the 
large majority, therefore, remain unenlightened. 

To begin at the beginning of the subject, we must briefly 
notice 

• Dr. Jolixwon, "Tour to the Hebrides." 

B 



6 DEAFNESS ; DUMBNESS. 

Deafness and its Causes. — Deafaess is either con- 
genital or acquired^ and as regards the proportion of each, 
Mr. Hawkins has calculated, taking into consideration 5,855 
authenticated cases in Europe and America, that the proportion, 
is about sixty per cent. congenitaUy deaf, to forty per cent. 
accidentally so.* When deafness is congenital, there is 
undoubtedly some malformation, imperfection, or obstruction in 
the internal ear. Either the auditory nerve is paralyzed, or only 
of the consistency of mucus ; or there are chalky, fungous, or other 
excrescences in the cavity of the tympanum, or in the Eustachian 
tube ; or the tympanum itself is ossified, or too thick to 
communicate the vibrations of sound. In either of these 
cases deafness is the inevitable result. When it is acqtUred, it 
is the result of disease or accident, and occurs from infancy 
upwards ; and is often the lasting legacy of scarlet fever, 
scarlatina, small-pox, measles, and convulsions during dentition, 
which most probably destroy some important part of the organ, 
and so incapacitate it from performing itsfunctions ; and although 
for years past nearly every deaf child has been experimented upon 
by medical men, from aurists of the greatest note, down to the 
ignorant empiric,yet the results are such as to give no hope that 
the disease can be cured : for though slight alleviations have been 
produced in some instances, in others the tampering with an 
organ of so delicate a nature has produced unpleasant and 
permanent additional disadvantage. 

Dumbness arises from three causes ; it naturally follows 
in the case of those horn deaf, for although the vocal organs 
may be quite perfect, and capable of emitting sounds of the 
greatest variety, those who cannot hear the sounds uttered by 
others, of course cannot acquire the art of speaking by imitating 
those sounds, as we do who can hear ; for no one speaks naturally, 
though the organs of speech are supplied by nature ; articulate 

* Hawkins, on the Constitation of the Deaf and Dumb. Longmans. 
1863. 
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utterance is only acquired by a long and tedious process of observa- 
tion and imitation ; and only after mucli practice and continual 
•correction do we arrive at a proper pronunciation ; at the same 
time mentally associating certain sounds with certain words, 
and those words with the ideas expressed by them. If a child 
has acquired the rudiments of spoken language before disease 
renders him deaf, then dumbness is not so complete. He remembers 
how he used to speak, and parents should insist on the continual 
practice of what has been acquired, though he may evince a 
disinclination to continue to use speech as a medium of com- 
munication, particularly if he acquires any other mode : yet he 
should be compelled to speak, and in after years he will be 
grateful that spoken language is not altogether lost, mono- 
tonous though it may be, since he lacks the ear to guide his 
emphasis and intonation. 

The Second kind of dumbness arises from malformation of the 
vocal organs, and exists in instances where deafness does not ; 
so that the person can hear and understand what others say, 
but cannot articulate distinctly in reply. Instances of this kind 
of dumbness are rare. 

The Third kind is idiotic dumbness, where the subject of 
it has no mind to conceive thought, and, from the same cause, 
no ability to acquire articulate utterance. 

But the deaf-mute, free from idiotcy, has a mind of greater or 
less calibre, op the same constitution as that of mankind in 
general ; he can think, but his thoughts are shut up, as it were, 
in a prison-house ; for, previous to acquiring some other means 
than vocal utterance, he lacks the means of communicating them, 
^and this it is which renders the condition op the uneducated 
DEAP-MUTE so deplorable. Shut up within himself and excluded 
from intercourse with those around him, he is deprived of all 
those moral and intellectual advantages which social conversation 
renders to the hearing child ; that natural mental development 
which takes place in ordinary children from socisl vofest^^NWJife'Ss* 
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who made them, of the Saviour who redeemed them, and of the 
various and wonderful works of man outside their own sphere 
of observation ; neither can they learn anythmg of past events 
and discoveries, nor realize abstract ideas. But the blind, On 
the contrary, are open to all these intellectual advantages ; though 
shut out from the light of day, the light of truth and knowledge 
can shine into their hearts, and illumine their path ; and yet 
their physical infirmity, being greater than that of the deaf and 
dumb, calls loudly for sympathy* and relief, by putting into 
their hands the means by which they may gain a livelihood, and 
also acquire knowledge for themselves ; as well as the greater 
infirmity of the deaf and dumb, affecting their moral and 
intellectual advancement, demands for its relief a medium of 
intercourse with mankind, by which they may gain ideas, 
and become acquainted with everything that is necessary for their 
temporal and eternal welfare. 

The mental and moral condition of deaf-mutes — their thoughts 
and feelings before instruction, as gathered from their own 
compositions after being educated, are very interesting; a 
few shall therefore be cited. One writes : " Before I came 
to school, I thought that the stars were placed in the firma- 
ment like grates of fire, and that the moon at night was a 
great furnace of fire. I did not know how the stars and 
moon and heaven were made, but I supposed that the people 
above the firmament (like us) kindled the moon and stars, but 
I did not know whether the heaven was made by art or not. 
I had no proper idea of the extent of the world, but I thought 
it was little, and I was always intending to go to the end, but 
it was too far. I thought it was round, like a round table. I 
knew nothing about God or Jesus Christ. I did not know what 
became of the soul after death, but I thought the dead bodies 
were crumbled into dust like dead beasts, and I did not know 
that the bodies of the dead would be raised, neither that there 
was a place of punishment nor a place of happiness after deaik. 
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My heart made me unlxappy when I could not nndeistand what* 
was said."* 

Another writes : — " When I was at home, I knew one word^ 
* God/ but I did not know what it meant, nor how the world 
was made, and my mind was very hard and uncultivated, re- 
sembling the ground that is not ploughed, and I was perfectly 
ignorant. I thought then that my mind would open when I 
was a man, but I was mistaken ; it would not have opene(i 
unless I had come to school to be taught. I would have been 
ignorant, and have known nothing that is proper, and no 
religion would have come toward me. I must study my Bible 
till my life is departed, and I hope God will please never to 
forsake me."f 

Jean Massieu, L'Abbe Sicard's celebrated pupil, in writ- 
ing of himseK, says : — " In my childhood my father made 
me make prayers in gestures evening and morning. I threw 
myself on my knees, I joined my hands, and moved my lips in 
imitation of those who speak when they are praying to Grod. 
At present I know there is a Grod, who is the Creator of heaven 
and earth. In my childhood I adored the heavens, not God. I 
did not see God — I did see the heavens. I did not know either 
whether I had been made, or whether I had made myself I 
grew tall, but if I had not known my instructor, Sicard, my 
mind would not have grown as my body, for my mind was very 
poor. In growing up, I should have thought that the heavens 
were God." When asked what he was thinking about while his 
father made him remain on his knees, he replied, " About the 
heavens." "With what view did you address to it a prayer ]" 
^* To make it descend at night to the earth, in order that the 
plants which 1 had planted might grow, and that the sick 

* Edinburgh Report^ 1823. Qaoted by Dr. Orpen in " Anecdotes and 
Annals of the Deaf and Damb." 

t Edinburgh Report, 1817. Quoted by Dr. Orpen. 
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might be restored to health." " Was it with ideas, or words, 
or sentiments that you composed your prayer 1" " It was the 
heart that made it. I did not know either words, or their meaning, 
or value." "What did you then feel in your heart V* "Joy 
when I found that the plants and the fruits grew ; grief when 
I saw their injuiy by the hail, and that my sick parents re- 
mained still sick." At these last words of his answer, Massieu 
made many signs, which expressed anger and menaces. The 
&ct, I have been informed, was that, during his mother's 
illness he used to go out every night to pray to a particular star 
that he had selected for its beauty, for her restoration ; but 
finding that she got worse, he was enraged, and pelted stones 
at the star."* 

If they have gained the idea from their natural conscience or 
from their friends that there is a Supreme Power above, they 
have had no true idea of His nature or attributes. " They have 
usually regarded this Being as a man ; in some instances they 
have supposed that He used cannon to produce the thunder, the 
jarring of which' they felt, and employed soldiers to make 
lightning by flashing gunpowder. By one, rain was attributed 
to an old woman, who watered the earth by means of a huge 
watering-pot ; by another, to an unfeeling man at the end of 
the earth, who turned the water on in a similar manner as it is 
done in a shower-bath. A highly-educated deaf and dumb 
gentleman, upon being asked if he had any idea of God, or of 
the origin of the world, &c., before he was educated, replied, 
* I had none at all, nor had I any of my own soul, for it never 
occurred to me to seek to know what was that within me which 
thought and willed.' "f 

Two most intelligent deaf-mutesf, now teachers themselves, 
having been asked what they had thought of the sun, one 
" thought it was a fire, and once ran to catch it when it was 
setting and seemed near the earth ;" the other did the same 

* Dr. Orpen. f American Conference, I860. Mr. L L, P^^l. 
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thing; and on his way Hack lodt himself and was out all nighit. 
They thought that both it and the moon were objects of 
worship. One imagined the stars to be gas-lights, the other 
candles. One thought snow was bits knocked oflT the clouds by 
dngels' wings (his father had endeavoured to make him compii- 
hend the existence of heavenly beings). The other, on seeing 
a dead man, thought he was idle, and that it was his own 
fault that he died ; he expressed a resolution never to be idle 
and die like him. The first, on being requested at twenty 
years of age to contrast the state of the uneducated deaf and 
dumb and that of the educated, in a short essay, produced a 
composition, from which the following extracts are made. He 
says : — " The ignorance of the deaf and dumb before their 
education is of such a strange character that its dismal darkness 
is probably unknown to those fortunate hearers. ... I 
cannot better enumerate the evils Of ignorance in the deaf and 
dumb than by referring to my own experience. . . . With 
respect to divinity, and the existence of good and evil spirits, 
I imbibed most frightful notions about them, though I was 
most anxious to obtain some plain intelligence of them from my 
father, who, on account of his imperfect gesticulation . . . 
could never successfully enlighten my mind in spite of his repeated 
efforts, consequently I sighed for the dissipation of my tor- 
menting doubts, and amazement pervaded my thoughts as to my 
solitude on the earth, where I imagined none to be deaf and 
dumb like myself How often I execrated my being on that 
account ! for whenever I moved about town a troop of roguish 
urchins followed behind me, taunting me with threats of ven- 
geance and mischief, and even assault on my person. It is, 
doubtless, true that their unmerciful disposition merely arose 
from their expectation of relishing the sight of my quaint 
gesticulations, which I naturally used as a means of communi- 
cating my ideas or desires, and which unfortunately appeared to 
them a species of frenzy, for, speaking truly, X was literally 
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'Called <inad.' But this is not all; my mind was haunted by 
eveiy disgusting figure I saw in pictures, and more especially 
the heterogeneous features and form of the devil formed a prom- 
inent part of my thoughts. What folly ! Every intellectual 
person undaunted would laugh at such characters, and pass 
over them as if nothing' worth their notice. Now, concerning 
hell and heaven, of which I had been but imperfectly informed, 
I thought the residents of the former place were insensible to 
the heat of the fire, as I judged from their mirthful appearance 
(viz., that of the devils), and, strange to say, I had no desire for 
the latter, because I thought it to be a place of singing and 
playing on harps, and, therefore, I declared one day to a com- 
panion of mine my determination of refusing to go into heaven, 
6ven when invited by the angels, on account of my deafness and 
dumbness ; otherwise* I would flee from the grasping hand of 
the grim-faced devil. "Now, as to religion, I never could com- 
prehend its ceremonies, and advantage after life; I only 
thought it was ordained by man as a means of decency. How- 
ever, I knew those who were in the habit of praying were 
entitled to the privilege of entering heaven ; but I believed the 
object of their worship was no other than the sun or moon, ac- 
cording to the external appearance of religion. I was sometimes 
induced to kneel to the moon in a pious manner, and to stare 
at it, expecting its acknowledgment of my devotion, but in the 
shade, I unscrupulously threw off my pious appearance. 
What superstition ! What terror to remain in the dark abyss 
of ignorance, shut up for ever from the glorious light of the 
Gospel ! But what debt of gratitude must the deaf and dumb 
pay to their Creator for the blessings of their education ;"t and 
then he goes on to state what those blessings and advantages 
are, and, notwithstanding some imperfections of language, it is 

* He means *' on the other hand." 

t Beporc of the Manchester Institution, 1848. 
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a most interesting document, and evinces a standard of edacation 
to which comparatively few deaf-mutes attain. 

" A most intelligent lady, who had been much in the world, 
and at a mature age became a pupil in an American Asylum, 
observed that her friends had taken great pains to give her som& 
idea of God, but all that she had been able to imagine was, that 
this name belonged to a number of strong men living above the^ 
sky, who printed the Bible, and sent it to us. The idea that the- 
world must have had a Creator never occurred to her, nor to any 
other of several intelligent pupils of similar age, and with equal 
advantages for acquiring ideas of religious truth. One of these 
ascribed every change of weather to her parents, calling upon 
them to make it agreeable to her wishes, and vented her passion 
on them when disappointed. Another of great intelligence had 
been in the constant practice of falsehood without any idea of it& 
evil, except as he was in danger of detection and punishment/'* 

From these statements we can gain an insight into the moral 
condition of the uneducated deaf-mute, and of the material which 
the teacher has to work upon. But we know the work of 
education begins with every person long before entrance into a 
school ; ordinary children are learning something or other — ^per- 
haps unconsciously and almost imperceptibly, but none the less 
certainly — ^from the moment of their birth. These first acquisi- 
tions are common to deaf-mutes, as well as to their more favoured 
brethren, and it is only when the time arrives for intercom- 
munications to begin between them and their friends that the^ 
difference resulting from the deprivation is perceived. The 
mother notices, to her sorrow, that the child's attention is not 
attracted by the sound of her voice, nor does it in a more ad- 
vanced stage attempt to imitate her speech as children under 
prdinary circumstances do. It is deaf, and therefore dumb; it lacks 
the power of hearing, and therefore cannot receive through the 
organ of hearing any idea of vocal utterance, by which means 

* Keport of the Edgbaston Institation, 1826. Quoted by Pr. Orpen. 
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oiheis communicate their thoughts. '' It is none the less capable 
of improvement than others, but only so by oiher means than 
those used with others, and the principal means of its intellec- 
tual development consists in the use of the language which its 
^ndition still permits — ^nay, more properly speaking, demands. 
This language is pantomime or gesture, for a being who s^ and 
does not hear, must necessarily express himself not by audible 
signs, but by visible ones."* 

Language may be defined as " the expression of thought," •}" 
and is the medium by which we communicate our thoughts and 
ideas to each other ; and amongst the generality of mankind, 
personal communications are made by means of vocal utterance, 
and the ability thus to express ourselves we gradually acquire — 
through the ear — ^from infancy upwards,^ And how is this 
accomplished 9 We hear certain sounds, or combinations of 
sounds, applied to certain objects, actions, ideas, &c., or we are 
taught expressly that such an object, action, idea, is called by 
such an uttered name, or communicated by such a vocal ex- 
pression. We imitate the sound we hear, associate in our own 
minds the object or idea with the sound, and from that time* 
we have the means of making ourselves understood by using 
the expressions we have acquired, and are also able to under- 
stand others when they make use of them. This, of course, is 
learning to speak ; there is no natural connection between the 
sound and the idea conveyed — ^between the name which designates 
the object and the object itself; it is conventional, arbitrary, 
simply the result of mutual agreement, and the mental associa- 
tion which follows that agreement. It is only understood that 
the word mother^ spoken or written, represents the being who 
gave us birth, because that word has been set apart by mutual 

* From *' Lea SoordB-Muets et leor Edacationi par M. Leon Vaisse. 
Extrait de L'£ncyclopecUe Moderne." 

t Dr. WatBon. 
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consent in this language to express that idea, and has descended 
to us, so that whenever we hear it we know its signification ; bai* 
pronounce or show the word to one ignorant of our language, it 
would be but an unmeaning sound, and would convey no idea 
to his mind. The same idea is expressed by different sounds 
and different words in other languages : as the French, rri^re ; 
Latin, mater ; Greek, fi'qrrjpy &c. ; all of which convey the idea 
of mother to every person who has learnt these languages. 

And it is upon these same principles of mutual agreement 
and mental association that the language used by the deaf and 
dumb is founded, with this difference, that instead of audible signs 
for words, visible signs are given ; instead of vocal utter ance^ 
gestural action is required. And gesture is the natural lan- 
guage of mankind. It is used by the infant when it holds out 
its arms, desiring to be taken by some one ; or when it points 
to something, and then holds out its hand for it ; also when we 
beckon with the finger for some one to approach us. Gesture 
is used and understood to some extent in communication with 
savages, although not a word of each other's language is under- 
stood by either party ; and therefore it is the natural language 
of mankind, and is the foundation upon which conventional 
language, spoken or written, is erected ; for by means of these* 
natural gestures, understood intuitively by men, they were* 
enabled, in the formation of artificial spoken or written languages, 
to agree with each other that a certain meaning should be 
attached to certain sounds and signs, which would have been im- 
possible unless there had been some natural language, which, 
both comprehending, enabled them to make this agreement 

!N"ow we, having cultivated this artificial spoken language to 
-such an extent, neglect the natural gestural mode of expression ; 
but the deaf and dumb, being prevented from using our ordi- 
nary oral mode of communication, are thrown hack upon the 
natural language of gesture, and in their very early years, 
before having received any positive instruction in the arty 
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having fedings and wants, they will endeavour to express them ; 
and " necessity being the mother of invention," they will invent 
a language of signs as the means of communication between 
themselves and their friends, proceeding from the simple and 
natural to the conventional or arbitrary, as they are understood. 
They will most probably make the natural signs for eating and 
drinkiDg amongst their early attempts, which cannot be mis- 
taken; and advancing a step further, point to the food they 
choose, and imitate the action of cutting it; further still, put 
their hands in such a position that the space between them shall 
indicate the size of the piece which answers to the demand of 
their appetite or their fancy. And thus, if their friends take 
interest in keeping up with them, they will go on composing a 
gestural language of their own, until after a time an intelligent 
child becomes able by this means — and possibly with the assist- 
ance of a little rough sketching — ^to relate at home circumstances 
which have happened under his observation out of doors, so a& 
to render the main points of the incident intelligible to hi& 
friends. Suppose, for instance, he had seen a drunken man 
run over by a cab, and carried away to the hospital ; he would 
return home, perhaps, in a state of excitement, arrest his 
mother's attention, make the sign he had been in the habit of 
using for man (probably referring to his beard and showing hi» 
height), then imitate his staggering gait as he went along ; after- 
wards describe the gallopping of a horse and the revolving of 
wheels as approaching the man, showing the shape of the vehicle 
as well as he could to distinguish it from a- carriage or waggon y. 
he would then represent the man as being knocked down by it, 
showing over what part of his body the wheels passed. He then 
might make the sign for more men — holding up his fingers; ta 
denote the numbers-point to the door or shutter to describe the 
stretcher, and then imitate their carrying the man on it into a 
large building ; and, probably, to be more certain that he was 
comprehended, he would lastly sketch the whole series of scenes 
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on a slate. This gesticulation, as we have said, is the natural 
language of the deaf and dumb, and would be tolerably well 
understood, so far as it went, by persons acquainted with them, in 
1ihe relation of a simple occurrence as above. But we must draw 
;attention to the imperfection of this language, and show that 
with such a means of communication only, the deaf and dumb 
would never be able to express themselves with definiteness and 
jprecision. Even in the occurrence above related, the boy could 
not tell the name of the street in which it happened, nor what 
the large building was into which the man was taken, whether a 
Jiospital, workhouse, or gentleman's mansion, nor the patient's 
name, even if it had transpired; besides other details, 
which a hearing child of his age would be able to give in spoken 
language, and which would be understood by any one from one 
end of England to the other. It is obvious, therefore, that 
such a language only would be of no use as a means of commu- 
nication with the world. With this language only the child does 
not know his own name, nor those of his friends, though he will 
most likely have a particular sign for each, by which he 
indicates them ; and this sign is taken from some prominent 
feature or characteristic observable in their appearance or action, 
viz., pointing to the place of the wedding-ring for mother, the 
whiskers for father, indicating the several heights, with perhaps 
other peculiarities, for his brothers and sisters, limping to indi- 
•cato some lame friend, sharpening the knife on the steel for the 
butcher, and so on. We see, therefore, that what the deaf and 
dumb require is a language common to those around them, by 
which they can communicate with the world. Consequently 
they must be taught, as far as possible, to read and write 
the language of the country in which they live. The 
ordinary hearing child has learnt to speak his language before 
he goes to school to learn to read and write it, but the deaf- 
mute has no idea of it, and has everything to learn, and " the 
difficulty of the task of the teacher lies not in the matter which 
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he has to teach, but in the manner in which he most give the 
instruction."* This difficulty those interested in the subject seem 
io realize, for they most frequently ask the question, " How 
•can you make them understand in the first instance V^ There 
seems a mystery about it which they cannot fathom. We trust, 
however, the way will be made as clear to every reader of this 
book as written language can make it, that all may feel a 
:more lively interest in the means adopted to alleviate, as far as 
rpossible, this great deprivation. We have now arrived at the 
point where the subject of direct msTRUcriON may be intro- 
duced, and its peculiar nature described* Deaf and dumb 
children, like others, leaving their friends and entering on a new 
course of existence among strangers, are not in the best of spirits ; 
and the administration of comfort is almost out of the question, 
for want of the language, understood by thenif in which to con- 
vey it. We may hold up our thumb — ^the conventional sign for 
goodf — ^which would be understood and appreciated by pupite 
who had been some time under instruction, but to these be* 
ginners it conveys no idea as yet The most expressive action 
io convey approval to them is to pat their heads with a smiling 
expression of countenance ; and the only comfort most of them 
appreciate is to tell them that after they have been to bed so 
many times — laying the head on the hand and holding up the 
fingers — ^they shall go back whence they came, imitating the 
puffing and action of the engine, if they came by train. 

But the judicious teacher will endeavour to divert their atten* 
tion from their grievances, by trying to interest and amuse 
them, making afthe same time an important step in their in* 
struction, which he can do most efiectually by showing them 
pictures of familiar objects and animals, giving them the estab- 
lished signs for them, and inducing them to imitate his iaction. The 
more intelligent will brighten up as they find they are acquiring 
jiew means of expression ; and it is interesting to watch the smile 

* M. Vaisse. t See end of Alphabet. 
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of complacency their countenances display as they make the sign 
to each other and point out the object, as if they now knew 
something indeed. Very probably they will point to themselves, 
then signify a long way off, to tell their teacher or fellow-pupil 
that they have such a thing at home. A picture of a cat and 
kittens always seems to interest them as much as anything ; of 
course they instantly recognize their feline friends, but most 
likely lack the means of expressing themselves. It would be 
useless to ^pronotmee the yrord "cat" to them as to an ordinary 
child ; we must give them a visible instead of an audible sign. 
We therefore put the ends of our fingers to each comer of ou?" 
mouth, and draw our hands outwards, as if the whiskers of th^ 
cat were between the fingers and thumb. This action indicates 
the peculiarity of the whiskers ; then with the right hand we 
stroke the left arm downwards as if it were a cat, and perhaps 
make the attempt to scratch. I^umbers of other signs for ob- 
jects may be taught them, and their attentive interest thus 
maintained ; e.^., for eggy the teacher would form his left hand 
into some resemblance to an egg-cup, and with the first two 
fingers of the right, for a spoon, would imitate the action of 
breaking the top of the egg, then insert the quasi spoon into the 
cavity, and afterwards raise it to his mouth. For a top, he 
would with his right hand seem to wrap the whipcord round 
the fingers of his left, properly disposed ; and then imitate the 
action, of throwing down the top. This part of the language of 
the deaf and dumb — gesture — ^is technically called jtantomimey 
from two Greek words signifying to imitate or mimic everything^ 
and the signs just given belong to that class termed descriptive 
or imitative, because some peculiarity of appearance in the ob- 
ject is described or imitated, and it is a branch of natural signs 
in contradistinction to those which are conventional and arbi- 
trary. Any person, unless exceedingly dull of apprehension, . 
may understand these natural descriptive signs. For instance, . 
the imitation of a tailor, shoemaker, and other trades ; eating,.. 
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drinking, shooting, and other actions ; patting a hand on each 
side of the head with the fingers upwards, and moving them 
backwards and forwards to represent ears, which indicates the 
ass ; showing the huge size, and working the arm as a trunk, to 
represent the elephant. These descriptive signs may be readily 
understood, because there is a visible connection between the 
sign and the object. But this is not the case with signs which 
are conventional ; there is no connection between them and the 
object ; they only acquire a meaning by mutual consent, e,g,y 
holding up the thumb for " good," and the little finger for " bad," 
with many others. By associating the held-up thumb with a 
pleased expression of countenance when they have done 
anything well, the deaf and dumb soon understand its 
meaning as expressing approbation, and the little finger with 
a displeased expression, soon conveys to them the idea of 
disapprobation.* 

It must be remembered that teaching the deaf and dumb signs 

* The tendency to abbreviation which exists in all spoken languages, 
(as caby hus, van, rail, Srighton, from cabriolet^ omnibus, caravan, railway, 
Brighthelmstone, in our own. familiar conversation) receives a curious 
illustration from a quarter unknown to ordinary philologists in these two 
gigns for good and bad. What is good gives pleasure. The first sense 
frhich receives direct pleasure is that of taste. To signify that a thing 
is good to eat, we pat the' chest with the open hand ; in so doing the 
thumb is prominently held up ; and hence the thumb alone becomes, by 
this law of abbreviation, the proper sign for good. Again, what is bad is 
displeasing, and we push it firom us. In doing this, the little finger is held 
prominently forward, and by the same law that finger (mfy becomes the 
ttgn for bad. No two nigns seem more arbitrary than these ; yet tlds 
simple explanation shows how natural they were in their origin. In truth, 
the principles which regulate the language of signs, throw very interesting 
light upon the pecuHarities of our own language, and could not fail to 
prove gratifying and suggestive to the admirers of the works on '' English," 
of the late and present Archbishops of Dublin, the Dean of Canterbury, 
and others. — Note Mndly communicated by Mr, D, Buxton, F,S,8,L., 
JMneipal of the Liverpool Institution for the Deaf and J)umb, 
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for objects merely gives them the ability of visibly expressing 
them, and corresponds to the audible expression of the names 
of objects by hearing children, and is the foundation upon 
which reading and writing are afterwards erected ; so that befoxa 
the word " cat" is properly known, two other important processes 
have to be gone through. Besides learning the gestural ex<> 
pression before described, they have to be taught to read and 
torite the name of the object. Eemember ; — our pupils aro 
deaf and duird) ; the process of teaching reading necessaril j 
differs from that practised with ordinary children; a hearing 
child would be shown the word, and pointing to each letter the 
teacher would most likely say c, a, t, cat ; but in teaching the deaf 
and dumb, visible signs for letters must be employed instead of 
avdible ones, and thus the single or double-manual alphabet ia 
brought into use, which is technically called dactylology, or finger- 
talking, from two Greek words having this meaning. So 
that the pupil is taught to make on his fingers the letters c, a^ t, 
and instead of the pronunciation of the word the descriptive 
sign is given. In the one case the instruction enters at the ear 
and is reproduced vocally ; in the other, it enters at the eye and 
is reproduced manually. So that reading in the case of the deaf 
and dumb includes the mental recognition of the word, and ability 
to express it both in dactylology and in pantomime, which latter 
conveys its meaning ; for it must be remembered that a mere 
spelling on the fingers &om a book is no criterion of 
intelligent reading, as a child who has learnt the letters 
of the alphabet and how to make them on his fingers, can 
dactylologize to any extent, without knowing the meaning of a 
single word, or having a single idea conveyed to his mind : 
a French or Latin book would be just the same to him. It is 
only when he can express by signs the ideas conveyed in the 
words, that we are sure he comprehends the meaning. Dactylology 
therefore, is the vehicle of letters only as they compose words ; 
gesture; or pantomimei on the contrary, conveys ideas, or the 
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meanings of woids ; but when the idea has been associated in 
the mind with the word which represents it-that is, when the 
word has been thoroughly learnt — then it can be just as well ex- 
pressed and understood by dactylology or in writing, and the 
sign dispensed with : for here let it be quite understood, that the 
sign is only necessary for the conveyance of the idea which the 
word represents, and therefore, when the word has been learnt, 
let it by all means be used either by spelling it on the fingers or 
writing, and the sign discontinued. Signs are only the scaffold- 
ing by means of which a knowledge of language is erected ; there- 
fore, when the building is finished, let the scaffolding be re- 
moved ; and the best-educated deaf-mutes are those who can 
<x>mmunicate with their friends in correctly written language 
without any reference to signs, though they may use them for 
brevity's sake amongst themselves. Children in schools for the 
deaf and dumb soon become able to express their ideas by 
signs, horn constant association with their teachers, and the 
more advanced pupils ; and when they have thus acquired the 
■sign, and learnt its mean;^ and use, the furnishing them 6c<f 
with the word or phrase which is synonymous therewith is a 
comparatively easy process, though sometimes a misapprehension 
will occur, just as a hearing child will sometimes use a word or 
phrase, attaching to it a wrong meaning. We remember an 
instance of a little girl who had picked up the phrase '^ good- 
night " from the elder pupils, spelling each letter on her fingers^ 
using it as they did, when bidding adieu to the teacher who 
conducted evening prayers ; but she showed her misapprehen- 
sion of its exact meaning, by saying *' good-nighf * to her teacher 
after morning school It was no mere lapsus digitorum, for 
haviag not yet been taught the names of the divisions of time, 
she had confounded the particular term '' good-night," with the 
general one " good-bye." Of course the opportunity was taken 
to give her a clear understanding on the point This was not so 
bad as an apparently intelligent middle-aged hearing man, who 
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once asked us " not to press him too liard ; he hoped we should- 
take a liniment view of the matter." 

Kow as to writing : the mechanical part any one could teach 
a deaf and dumb child who can write himself, by simply 
instructing the child how to hold the instrument, and directing- 
hiTn to imitate the copy. This ought to be acconiplished 
before children are sent to the special training of a school 
for the deaf and dumb, as the ability to write greatly facUitates^ 
their after progress ; because, instead of having to spend their 
time in learning how to form letters, they can go on at once to the- 
formation of words. But it will be understood that teaching- 
them to write, and making them imderstand what is written, 
are two very different processes. As it has been before remarked* 
that spelling on the fingers the words of a book is no criterion: 
of what is printed being understood, so the mere ability to- 
copy writing is no proof that what is written is comprehended. 
Mistakes have often been made by parents or ordinary teachers 
who have attempted to teach the deaf and dumb, without any 
knowledge of the proper way. " They begin at the wrong end. 
. . . . They have generally commenced by writing some 
text of Scripture, or moral maxim, before the child, teachings 
him to spell it on his fingers, or to copy it on a slate. They do 
not see that, however correctly he might copy the forms before- 
him, they remain still to him only so many trnmeaning marks. 
The words to him are not representatives of things. A boy waa^ 
once brought to an institution where we were by a village 
schoolmaster, who stated that he had already taught him some- 
useful knowledge ; and, being asked to name what he had taught- 
him, said, that amongst other things he had taught him to- 
know that *the way of God was a good way.* Being asked to- 
show how he knew that the boy understood the sentence, he 
made the pupil copy it ; and this was to him a sufficient proof, 
although, it appeared, he had never even attempted to explain 
either what Chd vraB, or what the way of Ood was. Kow, it 
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would be a considerable time before an experienced teacher 
would introduce such a sentence to a pupil ; because, before 
attempting to do so, he must have explained to him something 
of the nature of the Almighty— of the different actions or 
thoughts of man — ^have pointed out those which God commands 
and approves, and those which He forbids, so as to show the 
difference between good and bad, as applied to obedience or 
disobedience to Grod's will j and then, after such preliminary in- 
struction, the way of God would still have to be explained as 
a metaphorical expression. It will be seen from this, that 
<K)nsiderable previous instruction would be required before such 
a sentence would be conveyed so as to be understood."* Let us 
therefore return to our simple word " cat," written on the black 
board. The pupils are informed that this combination of letters 
stands for, and is synonymous with, that animal. If a more 
advanced pupil be now called, and asked what idea the written 
word conveys to him, he will show that he understands it, by 
pointing to the picture, or making the sign ; and thus the 
younger pupils will be confirmed in their newly-acquired know- 
ledge, that there exists a connection^ not only between the sign 
and the object, which is easily recognized, but they will also 
perceive that, although not naturally, yet by mutual agreement, 
a connection also exists between the written word, the ngn, and 
the ohject. Let us briefly recapitulate wbit a pupil must be able 
to do before he can be said to know the word " cat" First, 
when he sees the animal, or a pictorial representation of it, he 
must be able to spell its name on his fingers, and also write it 
•down. Secondly, and conversely, when the word itself is pre- 
sented to him in written or printed characters, he must be able 
ito spell each letter on his fingers, so that we may be sure he 
knows the letters of which it is composed ; then point out the 
object, or give its sign, that we may ascertain whether he knows 
ihe meaning of the word — ^thus iQvolving the learning and re- 

• Dr. W. B. Scoti^ Exeter Institatioii. 
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membering of gesture, finger-spelling, and writing, and men* 
tally associating each sign with its proper combination of letters 
in their proper order. With such a seeming variety of processes, 
and having no association of sound (as we have) to help 
them in their orthography, this being a direct effort of the 
memory, it will naturally and truly be inferred, that the first 
steps are necessarily slow and tedious ; but when the pupils 
know the alphabet perfectly — z.e., recognize the letters, form 
them on theic fingers, and write them on their slates — their pro* 
gress is more rapid ; yet it requires constant repetition to fix 
the vocabularies in their memories. Another mistake is often 
made by the uninitiated. It has been asked, when the pupils 
have displayed a knowledge of a few names of objects, whether 
they could not write short sentences, embodying the given name- 
It is not realized that the name is all they have learnt, and. 
that as yet they know neither article, adjective, pronoun, verb^ 
nor any other part of speech ; but they can do thus much, and 
should be encouraged. Having acquired extended pantomimical 
expression, from association with the more advanced pupils, they 
can tell something in sign-language about the various objects 
brought before them, from their own experience. Suppose the 
animal to be a sheep : one pupil may express that he has seen a 
butcher kill one, another may describe the washing or shearing 
process ; the teacher may also tell them, in signs which he 
knows they understand, some additional facts — that we eat its 
flesh, that cloth is made of its wool, and perhaps further 
interest them by a description of the gambolling of lambs in 
the fields in summer ; thus will their interest be maintained^ 
and powers of observation encouraged; and instead of the 
names being mere dry lists of words, each of them will be the. 
nucleus of an interesting process of mental development, as well 
as of gestural improvement. 

After the most familiar objects named by words of three letters, 
have been taught, words of four or more letters are introduced^ 
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Afterwards^ lists of words arranged under different heads ; as 
parte of the body, articles of food and clothing, beasts, birds, 
fishes, reptiles, insects, flowers, vegetables, tools, occupations, 
&C. ; and where the object cannot be shown, it should, if pos- 
sible, be pictorially brought -before them. The pupils having 
thus acquired the names of a great number of objects, respecting 
their after progress, Dr. Peet says : " It seems proper to lay 
down two fundamental principles : first, that * ideas should pre- 
cede words ;' and secondly, that * difficulties should be divided as 
much as possible, and introduced one at a time.* The correct- 
ness of these two principles is so self-evident, that they may be 
taken for acknowledged maxims. According to the first, no 
words should be taught before the pupil is capable of compre- 
hending the ideas they represent, or their office and use in the 
phrase. According to the second, those words and phrases 
which present the fewest difficulties should be first taught."* So 
that we now proceed to give other necessary information con- 
nected with the names of the objects the pupils have learnt, 
viz., the use of a and an, the regular and irregular plurals, as 
well as genders. This amount of knowledge will take some time 
to acquire, as it will, no doubt, have to be repeated several times 
before it is remembered. For practice, and a test, the singulars 
may be written down, and the pupils left to supply the plurals. 
So with the masculines and feminines. Once, when masculine 
"husband" was given, instead of "wife," a pupil wrote "ring" 
for its feminine, not having clearly comprehended which word 
stood for the person, and which foi* the thing, as the general 
sign for wife is the putting on the ring on the proper finger, 
though to be more exact with young pupils the feminine sign 
should be given in addition, which is either a reference to the 
partition of the hair down the middle, or the smooth chin, in 
contradistinction to the beard sign for man. It may also be added, 
that one finger is held up for singular, and the fingers of both 

* Second American Conference, 1851. 
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handa moYed backwards and f(>nraids> signify the plural. The 
plurals will of course be taught under their several heads* 
First, the r^guhr, where the simple $ is added to the singular ; 
then examples with the terminations, $y sky eh, x^ or o, where ea 
is added ; then the change of ^ into i^ showing the exceptions 
of day, key, boy, &o., where the y is preceded by a vowel 
(any of the letters which are indicated by touching the tips 
of the thumb and four fingers of the lefb hand with the fore 
finger of the right) ; next the change of/ and/6 into ves, and 
the few that are altogether irregular — ^man, foot, sheep, mouse^ 
&c. ; and as a proof that their reasoning faculties are beginning 
to act, even at this early stage, it may be cited that, having 
learnt that mice is the plural of mousey they have been known, 
to give the analogous termination Meey as the plural of house. 

Adjectives will come next. Expressive of simple quality, they 
are easier of comprehension and acquirement than the verb, 
with its complications of '' tense, assertion, transitiveness, and 
other modifications." The adjective is taught in connection with 
the noun which it qualifies, and the different opposite qualities are 
best taught by contrasting them, as black gloves and white gloves; 
a long desk, a short desk ; a hot plate, a cold plate ; a dean 
face, a dirty iace ; straight wire, crooked wire ; a sharp knife, 
a blunt knife ; and so on. In the last example a practical illus- 
tration can be given by showing the different effects produced by 
a sharp knife and a blunt one on a piece of wood. Each adjec- 
tive has its own sign, some being natural, others conven- 
tional ; but these familiar illustrations give the idea better than 
any mere signs, and what is more, they attract the attention of 
the pupils and give life and interest to the lesson. 

The expression of the countenance is an extensive and teUing 
element in the language of the deaf-mute, for of whatever nature 
the ideas may be which are being communicated, the counte* 
nance is the index. The rapid and continual changes ''&om 
grave to gay, from lively to severe," the contortions of passion, 
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and the calm placidity of adoration, the beamings of pleasure 
and the writhings of pain, are all faithfully pourtrayed in the 
countenance, though the person may be merely in ordinary con- 
versation, narrating circumstances in which these emotions have 
occurred. For the expression of the adjectives sweet and sour^ 
the countenance is the principal exponent For the former we 
imitate the tasting of sugar, honey, &Cj and the expression of 
the countenance indicates the effect ; for sour, professing to taste 
vinegar, an unripe gooseberry, &c., with the result of such tasting 
properly exhibited in the countenance, which will tell effectually 
what sour means ; for bitter, also, the proper facial expression, 
which somewhat differs from that of sour and will easily be 
recognized. This instruction in adjectives may be continued 
till the pupils know all the ordinary qualities of objects, and 
moral qualities of persons. 

T?ie cardinal numbers up to twenty or thirty may now (or 
previously, at the option of the teacher) be introduced, and 
practice in counting allowed them. For the representation of 
numbers, the fingers are used ; in one system, one hand only ; 
in anoth^, both hands are used. There are particular signs 
to represent tens, hundreds, thousands, which also differ in 
different systems. Pupils of ordinary ability will attain to a fair 
knowledge of notation, numeration, and addition the first year, 
but we have known cases where subtraction and even multipli- 
cation have been reached by pupils of more than ordinary capa- 
city. The deaf and dumb, as a class, do not attain to any great 
proficiency in arithmetic; they seldom advance beyond practice or 
the rule of three, and many never thoroughly master the first 
four rules. Perhaps one reason is that not so much time is 
given to this branch as to the acquisition of language ; but it cannot 
be denied that as a rule the deaf and dumb manifest an inaptitude 
for extensive arithmetical attainment They get into the habit 
of making their calculations mechanically on their fingers, having 
no association of sound to help the mental process as we have^ 
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and so it is much moie difficult for them to accomplish. Bat^ 
on the other hand, we have been infonned of a few exceptional 
cases of rare natural talent for calcuhttion among the deaf and 
dumb. One youth, in the Manchester Institution, about four- 
teen years of age, could perform astonishing mental feats, reduc- 
ing years, to the number of thousands, to seconds in a few 
moments, putting down correctly the aggregate number. Another, 
now a teacher at Manchester, could extract the square root 
mentally ; and another, once a pupil, then a teacher in the 
Brighton Institution (now dead), had so far advanced in algebra,, 
trigonometry, &c., that a gentleman who saw his work remarked 
he was sure he knew sufficient mathematics to take the B.A. 
degree. 

But to return to our lessons in language. We had arrived 
at the point of teaching the adjective in connection with the 
noun and the article ; this may be extended by introducing, 
instead of the article, the indefinite pronouns, some and many ,^ 
the demonstratives^ this and that, with their plurals, these and 
those ; and the possessive pronouns, my, his, her, its, your, ouvy 
their, &c. j but it will be seen that after these acquisitions 
their command of language extends no farther than such incom- 
plete sentences as these : " my new jacket," " your sharp knife,"" 
** some fat oxen," " these good boys," " those large red apples,"' 
&c. Some teachers, however, may have introduced the impera^ 
Hves bring or fetch, and if so, the pupil would comprehend a 
sentence like this, " fetch those large books." 

The conjunction " and " may now be introduced, and it will be 
readily understood in such sentences as, " a boy and a girl," " a 
cat and kittens," *' slates and pencils." It has a particular sign, a 
sort of arch traced quickly in the air with the forefinger, begin- 
ing from the rights as if it were joining the two objects »^# 

The preposition will now find its way into the lessons, and is 
exemplified in such sentences as, '' a book on a desk," '^ a bird in 
s cage,^^ <<s do^ under a table," '< a garden behind a house," &c. 
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" la teaching the verb we begin with the present participle, 
both because this form of the verb is the natural connecting link 
between the adjective and the verb, and because it most nearly 
represents the ideas which are suggested to a deaf-mute by 
attempts to explain words by pictures or by pantomime. When 
we show the pupil a cut representing a boy curvetting on the 
ice, "we are very far from explaining to Jiim the force of the pro- 
position, * a boy skates,* and if we apply those words to the cut, 
we may expect that the words long after will recall to him, not 
the general assertion, * a boy skates,' nor even the actual asser- 
tion, ' a boy is skating,' but simply the image of * a boy skat- 
ing.' We hold, therefore, that our principle, that * ideas should 
precede words,' requires us to begin with the practical form of 
verbs. On this plan we can safely confine the pupil's attention 
at first to the action represented by the verb, unencumbered by 
the ideas of time, assertion, mood, &c. He now makes a further 
step in his, knowledge of the composition of phrases by adding 
another element, and he finds the whole still represents but one 
object, distinguished permanently by some quality, and tem- 
porarily by some act,"* as, " a boy running," " a good man kneel- 
ing, " a tall boy jumping," &c. ; and if the conjunction and pre- 
position are introduced, he may now become master of such 
sentences as these : ^'a black cat and a pretty little dog 
lying on the hearth-rug before the fire ;" " a tall gentleman and 
a young lady riding on beautiful horses along the road." But 
these prepositions are not conquered at first-sight ; the pupils 
make amusing inversions in their first attempts at using them 
in composition; e.g,^ a horse riding on a man, is very 
common. 

A familiarity with such sentences as these, and the arithmetic 
before mentioned, with such incidental information as their own 
names, and places of residence, the names of the days of the 
week and the months of the year, is about the extent c\£ t\siA 

* Pr. Harvey P. Peet, "S«v XwV \t»^^s!Cvwx. 
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first yearns acquirement in some schools by the intelligent pupils, 
i^hile some of the duller ones have not advanced beyond a 
number of nouns with their plurals. In other schools so much 
time may not have been spent in the acquisition of so many 
names of objects during the first few months, and then probably 
simple dentences containing the verb may have been taught. 

In teaching the finite verb the principle of dividing difficul- 
ties and proceeding gradually from the simple to the more 
complex forms of language, requires that we should begi nwith 
intransitive verbs — i.e., those which do not directly govern an 
object — and after some practice in these, proceed to verbs tran- 
sitive or those which govern the object directly. Exercises on 
the verbs " to have" and " to be" generally take precedence, and 
it is some time before the pupils obtain a clear idea of the dis- 
tinction between the two verbs ; for in the exercises given to test 
their knowledge, where the place of the verb is left blank for 
them to fill up, they will frequently write " I have a boy,'* 
instead of *'I amf' "I am a jacket," instead of "I have;" 
and one boy, referring to a gentleman who possessed a very 
laige specimen of the eguiLs asimiSy wrote, " Mr. F. is a big ass,'' 
instead of has, ITothing but constant drilling and correction will 
remedy this defect, and cause them to have a clear comprehen- 
•fiion of the difference. One reason is undoubtedly because 
there is no natural sign for the parts of the verb ''to be," 
■except the nod of as^sertion in an affirmative sentence. ^'He 
(pointing to the boy) goocP* (holding up the thumb), and the 
nod for emphasis — yes or is. As they advance in learning, the 
'difference becomes clearer to them. 

Affirmation and negation^ both of quality and action, may be 
introduced advantageously, and so may interrogation, '< I have 
a watch. He has not a watch." " He is talL She is not 
tall." ''John is running. Mary is not running." "Have I a 
watch V " Is he good )" When qtcestions are first written 
down for them to answer, they have no idea that a reply is re- 
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quired ; they have not yet learnt that the transposition of the 
pronoun and the verb renders an affirmation an interrogation. 
They would copy down the questions, and think they had dono 
all ^ that is required of them ; but they gradually discover that 
whenever a note of interrogation stands at the end of a sentence 
an answer is required, and this seems to guide them more than^ 
the order of the words till they acquire a greater mastery over 
language. The inquiring look expresses the interrogation when 
the question is put in gestural language. 

In teaching verbs, it is a good plan to devote a certain time' 
to the explanation by signs of the meanings of the words, giving- 
the pupils sentences in which the given verb is embodied, 
together with some or all of the elements of language they have 
previously learned, with new ones where practicable. Thus, the* 
sentence, '* A tall man and a little boy walked quickly along 
the street," gives them examples of the article, adjective, noun,. 
conjunction, preposition, and verb previously learnt, also in- 
troducing the adverbial element, which is new to them, all in 
the proper collocation or order which the custom of the 
English language requires. After the interval of a day or so, 
let the pupils write down, without assistance, a few examples, 
embodying each verb taught them, in past, present, and future- 
time, in the singular and plural numbers, and gradually intro- 
ducing the moods, the passive form, &c. ; these examples to be 
corrected, and any particular error to be made the subject of 
general comment. To this process a certain time every day may- 
be advantageously devoted, even to the end of their period of 
Instruction, but then only a comparatively limited number of 
the thousands of verbs in our language will have been learnt 
by them. It must be remembered that every peculiarity of 
expression must be the subject of special explanation to them ; 
e.g., with the verb to live, we must show the difference between 
such phrases as " to live on the earth ;" " to live on animal 
food ;" *' to live on good terms with any one ;*' " to live m 
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water;" "to live in clover^' (idiom); "to live in the fear of 
(Jod;** "to live under the ground;" "to live under a laud- 
lord;" "to live with a person;" "to live with economy;" "to 
live by working or begging ;" o* " to live by one's self." Then 
with to givey we must teach "to give w;?/" "to give m;" "to 
give out;^* "to give forth i^ "to give way /" "to give away ;^* 
" to give ovevy* &c. Ordinary children pick up these expressions 
without any effort, from conversation, but the deaf cannot do 
this, and so for a long time can learn nothing but what is 
directly conveyed to their minds. In the later stages of their 
educational period a number of the most familiar idioms should 
be taught them in the same way, for unless they be taught 
the idiomatic meaning of " to take anything in hand," «.e., to 
undertake, they will apply its literal meaning, and meeting 
with such a sentence as "After he had finished building one 
house he took in hand another to repair," a pupil would smile 
incredulously, probably make the sign for falsehood, and ask, 
'' How can a man. take a house in his hand )" 

Thus it will be seen how gradually the deaf and dumb 
acquire a language, word upon word, line upon line, phrase 
upon phrase, gradually proceeding from the known to the un- 
known, understanding each step as they proceed, and using 
the newly-acquired knowledge in their future efforts. And so 
the more they learn, the easier will their after progress be. 

It would take too long and would not be sufficiently interest- 
ing to a general reader to enter into a more miaute detail of 
the course of instruction pursued in institutions for the deaf 
and dumb. The outline we have presented to our readers will 
give them a sufficient idea of the modus operandi. We will, 
therefore, now give other particulars concerning their further 
acquisition of knowledge, and also mention other idiosyncrasies 
peculiar to this dass of our brethren, which may perhaps be 
interesting. 
A few words on the /subject of how ideas of God, His nature, 
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:and attributes are conveyed to them, may be acceptable to many. 
It has been before remarkedi that the uneducated deaf and 
•dumb are practically atheists, and if by the efforts of their 
iriends and their natural conscience the idea of a Supreme 
Power has taken root in their minds, their conceptions on this 
point are most vague and unsatisfactory, as proved by their own 
^statements ;* but by association amongst the other pupils 
they will gain the idea of a Being existing above, ** who can 
see them and is angry when they behave badly," and the point- 
ing upwards is often used by one pupil as a check upon another 
who is inclined to be naughty. Sometimes it has this effect, but 
^e have seen the admonition defied by young pupils who have not 
yet obtained clear ideas on the subject We have also seen 
them disputing, and their antagonistic principle aroused, when 
one has been desirous of saying something especially annoying 
to his opponent, who, he knows, haa a reverence for God, and is 
shocked when anything is said against Him. He will say, 
"Grod — ^bad," not knowing his blasphemy, yet with a secret 
shrug that he has gained his point, beaten his antagonist, who, 
instead of continuing the contest^ will straightway, with horror 
^expressed in his countenance, report to his teacher the 
profanity of the other, which of course draws down upon the 
offender an expression of disapprobation. But this proceeds 
only from vQry young pupils, who are yet ignorant of the true 
idea of God, though they may have learnt His name. They 
must have advanced somewhat in sign-language before the 
teacher can say anything on this subject ; and before any religious 
instruction can be communicated by verbal language, they must 
be able to comprehend simple sentences ; but the teacher need 
not wait till then, before he begins to interest his pupils 
by showing them Scripture prints, and in sign-language giving 
'them what religious instruction they are able to comprehend. 
The idea of a Supreme Being, who is called "(Jod," can be 

* See ante V^. ^— \4i 
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ooinmunicatod thus :* A desk is before them ; ask thenr; 
** Who made itl" **A man — a carpenter." "Of what is it 
made ? " ** Of wood/* " Did man make the wood ? "* " No. 
** Where did he get it from ! " " Trees." " Does man make 
trees ?" " No, thoy grow." " How ? " " By the sun, rain, &c. 
** Does man make the sun shine, and the ram fell ? " " No. 
" Who does T " They must be told that it is God who does all 
these things. 

Horoisacot^t «* Of what is it made ! " "OfwooL" "Does 
man make tlio wool ? " " No.'* " Where does he obtain it t " 
" From the sheep." " Who makes the wool grow on the sheep— 
Man 1 " " No." " Who ! ** « God." Thus must they be led" 
•*fh>m the creature to the Oeator, from nature up to natoTe's- 
God,^ and told that God made the earth and all things in it» 
tho sun« moon, stars, &c. They will then have an idea of Gk)d*s- 

Show thom a watch. They will admire its mechanism, power 
of motion., and indication of time. Man made it. Man is there- 
fcr^ clover : but they well know that it stops xmless it is con- 
tinually wound up ; it cannot more of itself, it has no life. Con- 
tiast this with themselres,, and all other Hying animiils who are 
so **fewrfullrand wonderfully made,*' and show their supetkoxtjr 
to auv mechanical contrivance. God made them: therefore 
God*s wv^rk is superior to man s work, and God*s wisdom sapenor 
to Man*s^ 

Then a^SttEu ** How do we lire ! " ^ By earing food.** ** ^an 
mab!$ breufci— of what f* *• Flour.'' ** And dour is made &«& — t 
Oortu and com is grown. Man sows ov griin. anl per- 
k*^ a hundre^l are produced. Is this BiirL*s wr^rk ! ' •Xo^ 
Go^lV" **Then God is iwnJ and avJ to His creatures.* In. 
ihb way can ihe nature and attributes of God be mdide known 
to these poor .^^t^.Ws«. and i5 is K^ surprtsisg aiL-i grati^rizig, 
to wiisto^ Uie iutet>^$t tsot^ of tbesx tudinxf^ in uie ^^quktiion 
• $M Mr. I^lyr>> « ^4lix«l lUti«M.'* «Md a 
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of this knowledge, which so enlightens their mindSi and mani^ 
fests itself by a continually increasing brightness of expression 
in their countenances. This knowledge is increased by regular 
lessons on the history and doctrine contained in the Old and 
ISew Testaments. The love of God is manifested in sending His 
Son into the world, the plan of eternal salvation is unfolded to 
them, and they are exhorted to ^' follow in the blessed steps 
of Christ's most holy life." 

Lessons on secular subjects come in their turn— geography^ 
history, arithmetic, &c ; but the great and primary aim of the 
teacher must be, while storing their minds with facts which they 
can at any time express in sign-language, to make them master 
9f the ordinary language in which those facts are conveyed, that 
(hey may understand what they read, and be able to write down 
their communications to those who do not understand their 
£nger-language and gestures. 

In giving a lesson, the facts and ideas contained in it may 
first be conveyed to the pupils in the language of signs, in a sort 
of familiar narrative or paraphrase; this makes them thoroughly 
acquainted with the subject they have to learn. Then the 
teacher should take care that every word and expression in the 
lesson, with its proper signification as there employed, should 
be understood by the class ; the pupils should then be required 
to read it for themselves, either mentally or on their fingers, 
while the teacher writes a number of questions on the black- 
board or painted wall. These questions should be asked by the 
teacher and answered by the pupils on their fingers ; then they 
must be required to copy the questions on their slates and 
answer them from memory, to be afterwards submitted to cor« 
rection. 

Thus they go on gradually improving for the five, six, or more 
years they remain at school. Those who had some knowledge 
of language before they became deaf, and a few of those bom 
deaf above the average capacity, ma'iie progress enough to be 
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able to read ordinary books somewhat intelligently, except heortr ' 
aoid there a word, an idiom, or a figure of speech which they re- 
qtrire to be explained ; and if it is their good fortune after their ^ 
school' education to fall amongst intelligent friends who take 
iitterest in their welfare, acquire their language, draw them into 
ebuversation, encourage them to read and explain any difficulties 
theyHiay encounter, they gradually become well-educakedmembers • 
of society. But these are the exceptions. The generality of' 
tli'e congenitally deaf and dumb labouring under the disadvantages 
cbndequelnt on their deprivation, having only medium or inferior* 
(Apa6ity, cannot, in the time allotted to their school education,* 
ffcquire that mastery over language which is necessary tor* 
^able them to read intelligently and profitably. Intellectual* 
^Urafuits, therefore, become irksome to them. Their friends, if 
educated, grieve to see their distaste for reading ; if uneducated, ' 
they are unable to communicate with them, except by a few^ 
g^s, and are so totally unable to improve them. And though the 
half-educated deaf and dumb retain the means of communicatioti' 
with each other, by signs, and many words and phrases spelt on* 
flie fingers, yet if thus left to themselves they must go back in* 
general information, in ability to read, and to communicate 
their thoughts by writing. Those who have had com-- 
munications with this portion of the deaf and dumb, must 
have noticed the "broken English" of their compositions r 
they are constantly charged with " putting the cart before the 
horse." 

The correctness of their orthography is generally remarked,^ 
and no wonder, for they write, not on the phonetic system, 
spelling according to the sound, as illiterates generally do, butr 
from remembrance of the word as spelt on the fingers, letter after 
letter in its proper order ; and it is curious to observe how the 
itiemory of the touch often aids the memory ot the eye, for if they; 
in writing, forget the component letters of a word, they will call 
&eit Angers to ^hair aid and ran the word over on them, as we dd^ 
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oxiJly, ieuui bo<ih we and they look at the word after it ia written, to . 
see that ite appearance is correct. If the deaf and dumb do«. 
spell incorrectly at all, it is in the transposition or omission of 
letters. A very common error is to write histroy for history. In 
some letters received from the adult deaf and dumb, we have . 
found other examples- of the same kind, viz.,^ aviod for avoid; 
mtemopoly for unemploy, which is an incomplete word ; pros- 
penity for propensity ; scoure for source. They never confound 
w with his; at with has; were with where; whether^ weather^, 
Oft weiher } message with mesaitage, &c. We once saw a man 
ask a pupil on his fingers, ''Have you any messziage to send to 
your parents ]" We at once suspected the querist to be a lawyer's 
or an auctioneer's clerk, and so it proved. The chief mistakes 
of the deaf and dumb occur in their syntax — in the incorrect- 
ness of the order or collocation of words in a seotence, as sanc- 
tio^ned by English usage ; and also in the incompleteness of . 
their compositions from the omission of the particles. In these 
particulars most of the deaf and dumb are hopelessly deficient,^ 
and it is not altogether to be wondered at, for in the first place 
they cannot, like others, acquire through the ear the proper. 
Older of the words in good English, which by being constantly 
heard becomes &miliar to others; and, secondly, the colloca- 
tion of the language of signs is very different from that of ordi- 
nary English. Every language has its peculiarities of coUoca- 
tioti — ^the adjective before or after the noun, the verb before or 
atter its object, <fcc. ; so that we, though we may write good 
English, make many errors in our early attempts to write French 
cd; Latin, because we put the words in the English order, and 
use English idioms. In the collocation of the sign-language the 
words expressing ideas stand more in the order in which the 
ideas enter the mind than the order which the custom of 
different languages gives them. So, remembering this difierence, 
we can understand the difficulty under which the deaf and dumb 
Ubotur 80 long aa they think in sigm^ ^xid. \Xi&Ti. %i(Kfsc&:5^ Nt^ . 
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translate the subject matter into written language, and this 
difficulty continues till they have attained to such a knowledge 
of English as to be able to think in it, and so to dispense with 
signs and their collocation altogether, just as we are enabled 
temporarily to lay aside the English, if we have so far mastered 
any other language as to be able to think in it while writing it. 
To illustrate this by examples we may give first a simple 
sentence composed only of the article, adjective, and noun, as 
" a sharp knife." The sign-language would render it " knife, 
a, sharp,'* because the object is first in the mind, and then its 
quality comes in connection with it, but after it. Dr. Scott 
gives the example of " the master praises the girl," which in 
signs stands, ''master, girl, praises," which seems to be the 
natural order, " for if the process be analysed by which the act 
is arrived at, we shall find that the master and the girl were in 
the mind antecedent to the praise, and that this, in fact, only 
resulted after their connection, so that the predicate (praises 
here follows in the mind after the subject (master), and the 
object (girl) in the same order as it stands in the Latin 
*■ Magister pvsllam laudat* In the English this order would 
not answer, for the absence of inflection of the nouns in our 
language, which in the Latin makes the terminations in the 
nominative and objective cases different, would make it uncertain 
which was the bestower and which the recipient of the praise." 
M. Leon Vaisse gives an example in French : *^J*aivuce matin 
le chat attraper une souris dans la cuisine ;" and he says it would 
be construed in signs thus: *^ cuisine, dans ; chat, sourisy une, 
attraper ; matin, aujourcVhui, vu, Je ; showing that the natural 
pantomimical construction is almost always the inverse of the 
French." The locality seems to be the first idea to enter the 
mind — Tcitchen, in ; and when we can clearly realize the place 
where an act was committed, how much more vividly and truth- 
fully can we picture the circumstances of the act. Next, the 
Miubject of the action ; the actor, the cat ; then the object which 
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the cat acted upon, motise ;*ihQn the predicate, what is affirmed 
of the cat doing to the mouse, catch ; then the time it took place, 
this morning; then the &ct of it being witnessed, saw ; and by 
whom 1 I. This order might not have been exactly followed 
by all deaf and dumb persons ; some might have slightly varied 
it by first calling attention to the time when it happened. We 
think sufficient has been shown for all to realize the difficulties 
the deaf and dumb have to overcome in acquiring the correct 
order of the words required by the custom of the language they 
are learning, and proficiency in it is only attained by long 
practice, which is the privilege of comparatively few of them. 
But most of them are able to express their thoughts in writing 
so as to be understood, and it may^be interesting to give a 
few specimens of various attainments, beginning with one of a 
very moderate standard, though not the worst we have received. 
They consist of letters addressed to us by those deaf-mutes who 
have had five years' education or more. The first is from a 
young person applying to us to find her employment a second 
time : — 

" If you please will you give some to work me 1 I was very 

sorry to left shop, Mr. C ^ and I like to work white jackets, 

I want back again same work it, and I will never again leave 
shop, and I will be long work. I am not 2 or 3 week work, 
and no food, I have not afford. I beg your pardon me, will 
you let give some work, and I don't idle and dull day-time. 

When will you come and talk my house, No. — ^ H Street, 

and I will not go workhouse. I am fond of work. I have no 
food yesterday and this day. My father stop with me because 
he is a very poor. IS. when I get work my money buy some for 
eat or tea, myself food, my house, home I have no money now.— • 
Jliss E S — r 

The next is from a tailor, who wanted a little help to enable 
him to furnish a room, and who talks most intelligently on the 
topics of the day, which he pkka "vx^ i\QXCL\iKsa^«:^^s»\ — 
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^ ^^Sir,"^I am mogt best^eecli yon to liear mj petition, thaii 
A^ping you shall feel compassionate wltk kindness, and. 
graciotisly to grant me the sum of one pound of yours ; it 
is for me to buy a few furniture to-monow. My money ia 
scarely now not enough to get anything to nee the room, 
being in my wish find a saucepan, kettle, teapot, knife and 
fork, plates, sauce, tea sauces, and more things is needful 
toward me. I hope am able to pay you 2s. 6d. by the weekly* 
payment. The new landlord was look so pleased well, and 
has been conversing with Mr. L^ — ^ concerning my manner o£ 
eircumanstance this afternoon, therefore he said I can •come 

there to-morrow mid-day. By the order of Mr. L 's give 

me leave here that day, for he want his room be positive, fop. 
he has got large quantity of gloves to dying, as he has spokeii 
about them to my new landlord, and he said I promised not to 
get drunk and give trouble. I will try decline or avtVd to be 
a drunk any more. Please will you oblige and relief my sup- 
plication with favourable, and I shall be accept the satisfaction 
from you. — ^I am remain, &c." 

In this may be noticed some orthographical errors. 

The following is part of a long letter written by a working 
man of great intelligence, who had by persevering eflTort improved 
himself much after leaving school. He uses fche most grandi* 
loquent expressions of any deaf-mute within our knowledge. 
His conduct had called forth our serious remonstrances, and in 
reply he says : — 

" &ir, — I received your lengthened letters, which I must say 
almost struck to the root of my heart. 

" You express strong opinions on the subject of my conduct 
which was complained. Now I wish to express my convictiom 
in my mind that I ought not to have pursued such conduct 
towards my wife, for I have learnt to know that the world 
might be indignant at such conduct, and vow vengeance against 
a man who wQvld beat women, for they are of weaker sex ; hat 
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I If ant to take right sense upon the word that if wives were 
goilty of the cause of aggravation, and protected in doing huSf 
.bands any injury, what are husbands to do 1 Absurd, indeed* 
io think husbands would submit to their insults. . . , « 
If you would listen to me I could tell a great deal of things 
.about her ; but I do not wish to injure her now, because J 

forgive all she had done I hope it will be happy 

i» all who acquaint with our corrected habits. In conclusion of 
these, I must surely talk about God, repentance, the effects of 
•evils. I do not see good things if I slight words for pure re- 
ligion. I can tell there are many while I look to the glories of 
the bright and genial days, and powerful glittering of the sun, 
mighty waters, count thousands of human stir, think of thou- 
isands agonizing in death, think of strife, think of devastation* 
think of oppressions and tyrannies. I would be blessed if I 
3tood boldly in opposition to the imgodly state of the world for 
the honour and glory of Qfod, our Maker and Father. Oh 1 I 
emite my heart and spirit, which seems apathy, and quicken my 
understanding. thou holy Lord of all the heaven and earth, 
thy servant is unworthy to stand before thy face, for they have 
tinned against thee. O Lord, grant thy servant pure repentf^ 
Ance. Let his heart be burned with godly desires, and thy 
.Spirit may be the dwelling-place of his heart, in order that they 
may not sin any more. This is my prayer. I shall strictly 
pray to Him days and nights. I have done great evil, and 
grow more evil, but your timely letter fortunately has pointed 
its finger that I had. time to shrink backwards, be thanks tip 
€rod. I was safely instructed that the way to destruction wa9 
evident. Oh ! how could I be wicked as to neglect the kind* 
ness of Grod, who gave us glorious salvation through our 
blessed Eedeemer] It will be too late to repent while I wa^ 
lying on the dying bed. Oh ! I have no strength within my 
epirit. Let me have a firm determination what I say and will 
do. I hope not to deceive G(xd-«k^Vav\^a»55fc^CkStfisai^^ 
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despise the cloaks of religion ; I give up my companionsy and I 
Bhall not leave them in ignorance. If it is in my power I would 
disoade them from their purposes, and impress on their minds 
with the -necessity of renouncing their evil habits. They are 
ignorant, and I must not suffer them to be perpetually deprived 
of enlightenment on the subject of the holy laws. They weH> 
taught in religion ; but they are imperfectly taught to under* 
stand the moral and divine laws. In my humble opinion that 
it is extremely wrong to talk about clear understanding and 
knowledge deaf and dumb half-educated persons possess. F<^ 
they could not hear or either understand by heart ; it i» 
through their heavy own afflictions that they are bore down ia 
this world. I believe it is God*s judgement that they are cast 
on earth to show that others would do charity to them. It is^ 
therefore, mysterious that human reasons cannot be enveloped ; 
I believe they suffer more than all for their silence, patience 
and quietude, because they could not effort to make their 
wrongs known. Let God make them feel for all who are in 
misfortun^e. suffering, and distress. Those gave all worldly loves 
in safrice [sacrifice] for the cause of their zeals being evinced ia 
heaven. Above all things, let me prove that I shall be worthy 
of doing good on earth, and more entreat and cautious, do ac*- 
cording to the dication of my sincere heart. My prayer to- 
God is that, by whose infinite power my deceitful and trea- 
cherous heart shall be devoid, and never shall have another place^ 
all evils may be subdued and the powers of darkness may be? 
destroyed within me. On this point I have already spoken so 
much more. I give peace to all injured by my conduct. I 
seek reconciliation among you to more friendship in the cause 
of the sufferings of our Lord Jesus. Let my sincere words be 
esteemed by you all; if they are not ... I ever leave 
you in sorrow and shame. I think" it would be kind of you to 
lay these papers before • • • Christians for their consideKb- 
^/aa, — Fbais, very truly, " 
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For a deaf and dumb working man, who had only the ordi< 
naiy five 3'ears' instruction, we consider this composition 
something remarkable, and we have other communications from 
him written in the same finique style. The next specimen is 
an improvement upon its predecessors, being the composition 
of a personal friend, who enjoyed the benefit of eight years* 
instruction, and was for a short time a teacher himself; he 
now follows a branch of the artistic profession. It wa9 
written to us immediately after a soiree had been held to 
promote the erection/ of our contemplated church for the deaf 
and dumb, &c. : — 

"October 12, I860, 

** My dear Friend, — I was glad to have a share in the plea* 
sures of the social meeting. There were friends there who 
condescended to join us in them, and who are endeavouring to 
promote our temporal and spiritual welfare. What returns do 
we make for the kindnesses with which we are surrounded ? 
May God Almighty bless you all in time, and may you all 
enjoy the glorious fruits of your labours in eternity. 

"I understand that there will be an asylum for our aged 
and infirm brethren ; it will be a great blessing to them, for 
they on a death-bed will have the attendance of a minister, 
soothing their dying hours, and pointing them to Jesus, the 
blessed Saviour, who lived as well as died for them, in their 
language. You said that in your speech, but I think it a duty 
to 8x>eak a few words on this subject 

** I fear that there may be some among us who cherish the 
thought that when we are so old as not to be able to support 
ourselves, having squandered all our earnings in haunts of dis- 
sipation, we can be introduced into the snug Asylum, there 
io be well fed and well taken care of till our death. Such an 
idea may lead us out of the habits of industry and virtue. If so, 
you will, I believe, in your sermons beg such persons to tftaA 
Proverbs i 24 — 26, or some aucYi m\vma\I\oT^ 
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*' K unsuccessful efforts should be made to get us into the 
wABylum, we must acknowledge that it is the, though unseen, 
band of the Lord that led us to eat of the fruits of our own 
devices. 

"With regard to the places of worship for the deaf and. 

dumb, I am glad to say that they are the greatest blessings to 

us. We are thankful for the efforts made to help us in having 

a place built for the Divine service for the deaf and dumb. J 

.am gratihed to understand tbat it will be the business and 

pleasure of your life to preach Jesus and Him crucified to us. 

Oh ! that we all had the love of Christ, which would constrain 

us all to promote His kingdom. If you thought it fit to procure 

. a place, a schoolroom like the one in South wark, for Divine 

. services for the deaf and dumb in Kingsland or Hackney, or 

somewhere near here, and to employ me as a temporary preacher, 

I should be glad to do it gratuitously. 

" With kind regards, I am, my dear friend, 

" Yours truly, ." 

This same friend has such a thirst for knowledge that he is 
in the habit of rising early to prosecute his studies before going 
to business. He has a great desire to read the |^ew Testament 
in the original Greek, and, assisted by the little conversational 
instruction we are able to give him when we occasionally meet, 
he has made sufficient progress to enable him to read the first two 
or three chapters of St. John's Gospel. He is also making 
progress in his Latin grammar, and intends to read the JN'ew 
Testament in this language also. We know two or three deaf 
and dumb gentlemen who are good Prench scholars ; and one, 
.who was called to the bar many years ago as a chamber counsel 
and conveyancer, is a good Latin scholar. Professor Berthier, 
senior professor in the Paris Listitution, " is a man of rare merits 
probably superior in literary abilities and acquirements to any 
other deaf-mute from birth that any country can produce. He 
^ the autiior of bqyqjxI works that would do credit to a well- 
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tiinnigjb. the eiur, and on an occasion of a public exercise of the 
institutiou was decorated by the President of the Republic, 
"Lrnus Ifapoleon, with the Cross of the Legion of Honour, the 
&st time fluch a distioction had ever been conferred on a deaf* 
mute."* 

3ut,a8 we have remarked before, high intellectual advancement 
is the exception ; only a small pescentage of the deaf and dumb 
are able to read and appreciate poetry, and they are chiefly those 
1^0 became deaf after they had made more or less progress in 
spoken language ; indeed, a few of this class have written poetry 
whidh has been published, either separately f or in the poet's 
corner of newspapers. But our object in the publication of this 
work being to show the condition of what we may call the bond 
fide dec^ and dumb, we do not include in this category such a 
^ease as that of Dr. Kitto ; for, as has been well expressed by a 
^ntleman who became deaf at four years of age, *' there was a 
mat difforence between Kitto and Massieu — the one was a great 
man, who was deaf ; the other a deaf man, who was great." j: Dr. 
£itto eoQJoyed the advantages of hearing till he was twelve years 
^f age, and, therefore, cannot consistently be compared with those 
Jbom deaf^ or who became so before having acquired some amount 
of i^keu language. We will conclude these specimens of 
deaf-onute composition with an amusing letter written by a 
pupil in the Dublin Institution to £ang George IY.,'when the 
Jdng was an a visit to Ireland § : — 

•* Eeport <« Sorc^pean InstiiatioDs. Dr. H P. Peet. 

t " SimpsQii's Day Dreams." Whittaker and Co. 

PrafeMor PeLunier, Parit, whose " v«nes, by compet^it judges, are pro- 
naoneed to be harmonioBS and spirited.'* Messrs. James Nack and John 
JK. Bomet, of New York. 

i <' On Schools for the Deaf and XHunb.^' By A. H. Bather, Esq^. , 

§ Dr. Orpen's '* Anecdotes aad Asoit^ ol >2^'feT><j»l vi^V^^oss^^* 
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*' Wednesday, 4th July, 1821. 
<* My dear George, — I hope I will see you when you come 
here to see the deaf and dumb pupils ; I am very sorry that you 
never did come here to see them. I never saw you ; you 
ought to see the deaf and dumb boys and girls. I will be very 
glad to see you if you will come here often to see me. Did 
you ever see the deaf and dumb in London 1 In what country 
did you ever see the deaf and dumb ? The boys and girls are 
very much improving, and very comfortable here. Are you 
interested in seeing the deaf and dumb 1 All the soldiers in 
the armies belong to you ; the King of England gives a great 
deal of money to them. You must write a letter to me 80on« 
I am very much pleased with writing a letter to you ; I want 
to get a letter from you. I am much polite and very fond of 
you. How many brothers and sisters have you ? Would you 
like to see me at Claremontl I could not go to London, 
because there is too much money to pay to the captain of a ship 
for me. I am an orphan, and a very poor boy. God will bless 
you. I love Grod very much, because He is the Creator of aU 
thing|3, and sent His Son to save us from sin ; He supports us 
and gives us everything, and makes us alive in the world. Do 
you know grammar, geography, Bible, arithmetic, astronomy, 
and dictionary ? I know them very little. Claremont is a very 
beautiful place ; it has a great deal of meadows, ponds, lakes, 
trees, flowers, gardens, a horse, and an ass. I am thinking of 
everything, and to be polite to every one. Some of the deaf and 
dumb boys are always working in our garden with my brother. 
I have been at school for four years and a half. I am sixteen 
years of my age. I am very delighted that I am improving very 
much. Perhaps I will be an assistant of the Deaf and Dumb 
School. There are forty-one pupils at Claremont. Where 
were you bom 1 I was born in Dublin. I am quite deaf and 
dumb^ and can speak very welL* Would you like to correspond 

* Acquired articulation. 
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with me 1 I would be very fond of you. You ought to 

write a long letter to me soon« What profession are you of ? 

I never saw you ; I am very, very anxious to see you indeed^ 

and would like to see the King of England very much. We 

want a new schoolroom, and we want to have more deaf and 

dumb boys and girls at Claremont, but we have not money 

enough to buy clothes and food for them. Will you send us 

some deaf and dumb children, and give us money to pay for 

educating them ? ' 

'' I am, your affectionate friend, 

'' Thomas Coluns. 
** Claremont, Glasnevin, near Dublin.*' 

The king kindly sent him £10 '' for being a good boy.'' This 
did him good service as a premium to the trade of a compositor. 

These compositions illustrate the different stages of proficiency 
to which the deaf and dumb attain, and which depend on their own 
natural ability, on the length of time they are under instruction, 
the class of society they are thrown amongst in after life, and 
not least, on the skill and patient labour of their instructors. 
And considering what the deaf and dumb are hefore instruction 
(pp. 9 — 14), and what they would be without instruction, it must 
be a cause of sincere gratitude to the '^ Father of all Mercies," 
not only in the heart of every deaf-mute, but in that of every 
benevolent person, that even such proficiency can be attained—* 
that God has put it into the mind of man to devise the means by 
which they may be taught at all, and so rescued from the most 
deplorable state of ignorance and darkness, made thinking and 
reasonable beings, and their earthly pilgrimage cheered by the 
hope of a glorious immortality. 

The subject of Acquired Articulation is more or less 

connected with the instruction of the deaf and dumb, and shall| 
therefore, now be considered. It is teaching those to speak who 
are naturally dumb, by making them observe the various dispo^ 
litions of the vocal organs in the ^lodxi^Ni^;^!! ^1 ^f^xis^^^sii^ 
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theit indticmg them to prodttce the seroiids -vrhkh residt froip. 
these yariocis confonaations. Beai-mnte artietxlaUoii is the* 
subject of a rariety of opmionsr as to its place and impoTtaneem 
deaf-mute education ; but, pracJtici^Ily, these varying opiniona, 
are three in number. Firat, the German instructors look upoa 
aitioidation as **an inatrumemi of instruction,"' «nd profess to 
regard it as necessary for the acquisition of ideas. They, -tiiM?©- 
fore, prohibit as mmch as posiable the natuxal sign-language of 
the deaf and dumb, addressing speech to the ej/eM of their papil9^« 
and requiring them to articulate, in return both to their pro- 
fessors and deaf fdlow-pupils. This system is- much disparaged 
by the best teachers in other parts of EuK^, as weH asm 
America, both on account of its inconsistency trithl nalxire, atid 
because of the imperfect results which are produced unctet it». 
Dr. Peet says^ reporting on a prirate school in the ssbarbs 
(^ Paris^ conducted on this system, ** In the case* of thegseat^r 
immber of the deaf and dumb, this piohibitioiB; of using 
signs can only be likened to prohibitiiig a dodld to waUb 
till he is ibst able to dance* In depriving tiiem of their 
natural language of gestures^ th^ are deprived d fas the 
best and readiest means which their case admits for promptin^^ 
mental activity, and ^vouring inteUectoal azkd moral develop^ 
ment. There are only two modes of communication whiek 
ehildien will learn readily and spo&taneously-^fbr thoset 
who hear, a langt^ige of intonatiotns and aartdealaiioins— -fol? 
the dea:^ a language of expression' and gostore^ A language 
of words, unconnected with ideas or sounds, whether it^ 
alphabet be written, printed, digital, or oral, can only be learned 
by long, slow, patient, and persevering effort on the part of botk 
teachers and learners. And if, in attempting to make words as 
Huodliar and necessary to him as they ore V> ^ "^^^ deprive him 
of his best means of mental development, and ourselves of oq£ 
beet means of imparting facts and interpreting wordsj reasm 
expeademe both ahofw that 1^» pupil's progress, instead of 
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"being promoted, will be greatly retarded. . . . We noticed" 
by close observation that eren here, whenever the eye of the ' 
tcfacher was not on the pupilsy the latter took every safe oppor-- 
ttmity to exchange thoughts by gestures. . • . The roiees'. 
of the pupils were, in general, shrill and discordant. In th» 
ihajority of instances it was difficult, and often impossible, to 
comprehend what they said without some previous knowledge of 
what they intended." And in another place he says, " Pupils 
who seem to understand their own teacher, and to be under- ^ 
stood by him quite readily, are often wholly unable to under- 
stand, or make themselves understood, when they leave school 
and go into society. And it must further be kept in mind that ' 
the German language is much better adapted than the English 
t6 the teaching of articulation to deaf-mutes."* 

A French deaf-mute has expressed the following opinion oil 
this subject : — " I do not agree with the opinion of the German 
instructors, who believe that speech is indispensable for the 
acquisition of ideas. This is an error of the greatest magnitude. 
. . . That he (the deaf-mute) can be taught to pronounce 
words, and even phrases, I can conceive, but will that give hiih • 
a^y more ideas ? JSo ; then he always lacks the great means, the 
power of imitation which to him is denied, and without' 
which it will always be impossible for him to give to his voice' 
the proper inflections and accent ; he will always speak in the 
Mme tone! Poor xan ! and a misbbablb one ! 

" I have seen Germans who have spoken to me of their deaf' 
mute fellow-countrymen. All are agreed that they leave much 
te be desired in this respect^ and that the greater part are 
6bl]ged to accompany themselves by gestures to make them* 
selves understood by those who hear ; in short, that in general 
they give a marked preference to the sign-langdage; . ' 

" I have remarked the same thing with two English deaf- 
mutes, who had been taught to speak at the London Institution* 

* Dr. Peet'if Report on Kxito^gQ»3i\^Dt&VI^'Q^3LQ'Qak« 
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One of them ha4 come with the troop of M. Ducrow, the 
equestnan. He could, they told me, make himself understood 
by his comrades ; I even saw him speak with the living voice^ 
yety notwithstanding that, he nearly always used his manual 
alphahet. As for the rest, there may be happy exceptions, but 
we must not hope to find them among deaf-mutes from birth.''* 
The opinions of another French deaf-mute, an experienced 
instructor, shall also be cited. " Some limited minds, to whom 
the language of signs is an obstacle, and often an enigma, seek 
to diminish its incontestable importance in the education of the 
deaf and dumb, by priding themselves in their presumptuous 
assertions of this, that signs do not assist us to write as do 
reading and speech. To reduce this hypothesis to its just value^ 
I have but to give a comparison. What would be said of & 
professor, who, in teaching !English to a Frenchman, should pro* 
lubit the use of the French language in his explanation ? The 
aign-language is so much the more indispensable, as it is the 
key to the instruction of all my brethren in misfortune. 
Without it a deaf-mute will never be made to take anything in, 
80 as really to understand it ; and artificial speech will soon be 
convicted of impotence, if any one intends to put it in the place 
of signs. The important, the essential, the knot of the diffi- 
culty, does it not consist in making the child comprehend what 
we wish to explain to him ) And by what means can that be 
accomplished, if not by speaking to the eyes, in order to reach 
the mind of those whose ears no sound has ever struck ? By 
signs the little deaf-mute understands all as he sees all, abso- 
lutely as all exists. • • • When the voice of the deaf-* 
mute has anything mournful or painful in it which affects you ; 
when he cannot pronounce a word, a phrase, but by mddng 
efforts painful to his chest, such as I feel myself; when the 

* Fragment d'ane lettre addressee aa r^dacteor des Circolaires de 
I^'lo0i/ia^ NMtioml deB Sanrdf-Muets de Pari*, par M. Gard, Sourd-Muet. 
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sonnd of his voice is unintelligible to those who have not been 
accustomed to hear it ; when, lastly, having attained, by a series 
of painful labours, the ability to make some of his friends 
understand him, he still finds it nothing less than an impossi- 
biKty to converse in this manner, since he can never hear the 
replies made to him by the living voice — I ask, if to attain to a 
result so insignificant, it is wise, or even humane, to impose on 
him so great fatigue, and steal so much time from other studies 
so useful for the development of his intellectual faculties, and 
for the satisfaction of his mind ?"♦ 

The second opinion is exemplified in the practice at the 
London Asylum, where " all the children are taught to speak 
artificially, and are thus in many instances enabled to be under- 
stood by those who are in constant intercourse with them." 
(We believe that this is the system pursued in the deaf-mute 
department of Donaldson's Hospital, Edinburgh.) All are pro- 
fessedly taught articulation, with the view of enabling them to 
communicate witb others, but it is not used as an instrument of 
instruction, nor is it believed to be necessary for the acquisition 
of ideas, signs being properly used in imparting knowledge. 

A deaf English gentleman has remarked on this syi^tem, that 
"it is a serious consideration whether the time and labour 
bestowed on the tedious and difficult process of learning articu- 
lation is well spent, for the limited term of five years' educa- 
tion, which is all that the great bulk of pupils obtain, cannot 
bear any useless deductions. !N'o other class of pupils has so 
much to learn within that time." 

" Therefore the schools in this country generally appear to have 
adopted the correct plan in laying the foundation of education 
on a system of natural signs. The danger which belongs to this 
system is, lest in the warmth of its pursuit after knowledge it 
should forget the weakness and small capacity of the means. 
They who teach without the natural sign-language, attempt to 

• PfofeMenr Plliaiicr, Sourd-Hu^et. "Lfi^\.T^^U,\A\i^VKQ2t^ 
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build without scaffolding ; they who teach by signs alone^. ran 
up a high seaffblding, but have no solid building foir permanent, 
use."* 

A writer who speaks from a thorough knowledge of the results 
attained in the London school, says : '^ In those schools where it 
is now taught, scarcely more than one child (naturally deaf and 
dumb) in thirty attains to anything approaching, success. Stilly 
if the remaining twenty-nine learn enough to assist their own. 
memory [which (aside) we consider extremely doubtful], or to 
enable them to read &om the lips of others, it may be consid^ed. 
as something gained in education, to be more appreciated in 
after life. If it does not attain either of these ends, its con* 
tinuance as a superadded part of education is a sheer waste o£ 
time and labour. Children who have lost their hearing by 
diseases, and who possess tractable powers of voice and quick 
mental parts, may be pushed on to great perfection by artificial 
speech, if their teacher thoroughly understands his business, 
and has particularly the gift of perseyerance.''-t' 

This last sentence expresses the third and most general 
opinion respecting instruction in arlificial articulation.. Dr.. 
Peet says : " I can but repeat and confirm the views expressed in 
the able report of the Eev. George E. Day, whose opportunitiea 
for testing thoroughly the results attained in the most celebrated 
articulating schools were much more extensive than those 
enjoyed by myself ; and to his conclusions (the result of the 
most thorough and searching examination of those schools ever 
made), that instruction in articulatk>n is scarcely ever of decided 
benefit, except when the faculty of speech has been acquired 
through the ear, all the observations I was able to make only 
bring additional confirmation.'' j; 

o On Sdiodafor the Deaf and Ihixnb, by A. H. B. 
t' Hawkuu^ on the Conatitution of t^ Deaf and Damb. 
% Dr. Harvey P. Feet's Report on European Institationg. 
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This ld(^ is ik& view oiu?. owx). expermeQ baa l«d us to ^ppt^ 
hnt rather than make our own lemarkft on the subject^ we hd¥€^ 
permitted others^ and more especially the independent /otfr-- 
9$imd, to give their views. We had a purpose in this, yiz , that 
it might servo, as &r as it went, as a reply to th^ remark^of a* 
writer* who most strongly and perseveringly advocates t^fi^ 
system of artificial articulation aud lip-reading, as well as tbp 
'^home and social" system of education for the deaf and dumb 
and the blind, in the ordinary schools of their parishes, instead 
of what he calls the *^ exile system" of speqial institutions ; and 
who stigmatizes as ^' Demetrii, whose craft is in danger^^^ all those 
teachers who oonscientipusly adhere to the system their exp&.. 
rience proves to be the best. We accord to him our sincere 
respect for his determination and consistency in promulgating 
his views, because we are sure his only motive is the real welfare 
of these afflicted classes, in endeavouring to uproot what he 
sincerely believes to be a false and baneful system, of instruct 
tion. Perhaps his views of home and social education may be 
right as regards the blind, because they receive instruction vivd( 
VQca which ordinary teachers can communicate ; but in the case 
of the deaf and dumb, where the teacher has to acquire a pecur. 
liar and necessaiy qualification, he is certainly wrong, because 
a person cannot become an efi&cient teacher of deaf children, 
without considerably practice and experiem^e in unhiding thQ 
difficulties of language by means adapted to their condition, 
A very brief tcial would prove this to the most spepticaL We 
know, among other instances, a case in which a most intelligent 
lady had for many years laboured to educate her daughter, 
stimulated by the powerful fi>rce of a mother's love, yet she 
failed to take her child beyond nouns and their qualities, and a 
few verbs in their prunary formi» finding herself utterly unable 

* Con^ibatlpns to SochsI Pathology. The " Deaf and Damb and the 
ipUnd;' by John 3ii!d» &iiq.,lLB.g.$. (]3Und.) Ward &i (.Qck, Fleet-str9J»tt 
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to give her any idea of grammatical construction. Other cases 

we have known where ordinary teachers have taught deaf pupilff 

a number of single words, and could not advance beyond this 

point. And even if teachers were prepared to undertake the 

education of the deaf and dumb in parish schools, deaf pupils 

cannot be taught at the same time by the same means as 

those who can hear. It is true that Mr. Bird quotes the 

Chanoine Carton (an experienced teacher of the deaf and 

dumb), where he says, " In a primary school that work" (the 

teaching of the deaf and dumb by themselves) " would not require 

from the master more than a quarter of an hour of his time.'' 

But we would ask in reply, if with experienced teachers who 

devote six and eight hours a day to the instruction of the deaf and 

dumb for five years or more, the results are so imperfect, what 

could they possibly be with teachers not thoroughly trained to 

the work, who should devote to their pupils only a quarter of an 

hour a day ? We have not space to enter more fully upon the 

question, but we feel that it is an arduous special worky and can 

be best accomplished by special means, i.e., by teachers specially 

trained to it, with nothing else to take off their attention. 

Again, the earlier the instruction commences the better, and 

therefore we entertain great hopes of seeing much more than 

ordinary proficiency exhibited by those pupils who in a few 

years will have passed through both the infant and upper schools' 

at Manchester. 

There is a, popular error concerning the deaf and dumb, which 
Dr. Watson says is "as common as it is silly" — **that where 
nature takes away one sense, she supplies the next to it in im- 
portance in greater perfection," and on this principle it is believed 
that the person afflicted with deafness is to some extent compen- 
sated by greater acuteness of vision and mental perception, and 
that blind persons possess a peculiar natural delicacy of touch, 
and are very quick of hearing. I am not aware whether Mr. 
Timbs has exposed this '^ Popular Error/' but it undoubtedly isr 
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, one, for many of the deaf and dumb labour under the disadvantage 
4>f very imperfect sight, and others of great dulness of intellect. 
Tet notwithstanding the error of the '^compensation theory,'* 
:&ere does exist in the deaf and dumb great quickness of sight, 
as well as a quickness of perception of the ideas intended to be 
conveyed by mere simple gestures : for when half a word is spelt 
or written they know the other half. This quickness is soon 
noticed by observers, especially as they generally have some ex^ 
pectation of finding deaf-mutes extremely dull, if not idiotic, 
and the contrast to what they anticipated strikes them. 
Hence^ perhaps, the origin of the error. But this sharpness 
does not arise from any peculiar natural superiority of these 
faculties in deaf and dumb persons over those in ourselves, but 
flimply from the fact that, being deprived of hearing, they are 
dependent altogether on the sight as the means of perception, 
•constant use and practice developing its power beyond that of 
ordinary persons, whose hearing assists them ; so that hardly any- 
thing escapes the notice of a deaf and dumb person whose vision 
is unimpaired. In the case of the blind, they are thrown almost 
entirely upon the senses of hearing and feeling, and it is this 
exercise which renders these senses in them more acute than 
in other persons. 

Another point to be considered is the marriage of the deaf 
<ind dumb with each other. We have heard people declare that 
such unions are very wicked, and ought not to be allowed ; but 
their opinion is mainly founded on the belief that this intermar- 
riage invariably perpetuates the infirmity, which is quite a mistake. 
We admit that the children of deaf and dumb parents are occa- 
sionally similarly afflicted, but tlie cases are rare — they are quite 
the exception. In London we know of 1 14 instances of this kind 
of union ; 76 marriages have had ofispring, but in only seven of 
these instances is the offspring deaf and dumb, and in these cases 
^one or more of the brothers or sisters of one of the parents have 
been so afflicted* On the other hand, we know of deaf and 
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dntnb patients who have had as many as nine children, not oife 
"bf which Was deaf; and we have known, on the contrary, cases 
where both parents have had all their faculties, but out of ten 
cfaiMi^n five have been deaf and dumb ; and the report of the 
Xohdoh Asylufli gives an instance Where out of ten children 
eight were deaf and dumb. This argument, therefore, of pcr- 
JpA^tUating deafness, though it may be thus applied in the least 
ttegs^e, is hot (in our opinion) strong enough to support any one 
in prohibiting stxch marriages as wicked, wh^n ^ther facts alee 
t^k^n iiito cionsideration ;- for since it is shown that it is in quite 
'Exceptional cases that the of&pring of th^se intermarriages inherits 
&e same infirmity, it will not be denied that deaf-mutes hav^ 
ift right to marry as Well as other persons, and whom Uiey ough^ 
to marry depends upon each one's choice and acceptance. I^ow 
it Will i^dily be granted tbat there will be the moat 
sympathy and loVe between persons whose feelings, tastes, and 
liabits offer a certain resemblance, and who can commt^nicate 
freely with each other. Comparatively few hearing peopfe 
ItttOW thfe deaf and dumb langtiage, and a very small proporti^i 
%>f those who do would many a deaf and dumb person, unites 
4ome advantage were connected witli tiie union : indeed it 
may be that in the whole of a deaf and dumb man-s heariai^ 
^Mk)uai&tance not 0>ae eligible female knows his knguage ; it is 
'^rvident therefore that he will geneirally se^ a wife «mong»t 
Pilose of his own class, and in Ixmdon, the instances existing aiid 
-tei0W!n to us where this intermarriage has taken place stand m 
the "plxjportion oifour to one where the woman can hear. Agaia^ 
SKot many hearing men would marry a deaf and dumb womttn 
*Hri<feout a consideration as a "make-weight." Only four oases <af 
IMs kind are know^ to us in London. Besides, we have been 
^ioM by very respectable deaf and dumb females that they would 
■^tmt marry a man who could hear ; they would not have oonfidenoe 
In him ; he would not take the troul^ to tell them everything-; 
^f^hSipB he would have hearing friends come to see him, %md 
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then they would be shut out from the general conversation ; 
they would prefer one like themselves — one who had no advan- 
tages over them. "We argue, nevertheless, that the best wife 
for a deaf and dumb man — if he can find one and persuade her to 
marry him — is a woman who can hear, one who has acquired a 
ready means of communication with him, sympathizes with his 
affliction, and so is prepared to take upon herself a larger share 
than ordinary of the management of their family and joint affairs, 
which must devolve upon her on account of her husband's de- 
privation ; and the higher and best educated class, as a rule, do 
obtain this kind of wife j their eyes'are open to the advantages 
of such a help-meet. As one of them has written : "When a 
man marries, he ought to try and supply that wherein he is 
deficient ; a deaf and dumb man wants some cme to hear and speak 
for him. ... A deaf man taking a deaf woman to be his com- 
panion would find the various hindrances which he meets in his 
daily life doubled and increased ; he would be obliged to go to 
some one else than his wife to interpret or to explain for him."* 
The hearing sisters or daughters of deaf and dumb persons would 
be most likely to fulfil the necessary requirements ; and it so 
happens that the hearing wife of one of our con^gation, who is 
much praised by her husband, had a brother similarly afflicted, 
of whom she was very fond ; but death snatching him away from 
her love, she took the opportunity of supplying his place by a 
husband from the same class, and an excellent wife she has 
proved. We also know other similar cases with the same 
happy result. But, returning to the geneial rule prevalent 
amongst them of intermarriage amongst themselves, we can bear 
testimony that when two are well-matched, inteUigent, and of 
amiable dispositions, and especially if they act from Christian 
principle, they get on together exceedingly welL There is, 
however, some disadvantage as regards their children; they 
cannot receive early instruction in spoken language and 

♦A.H.B. 
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moral training ; they may learn vulgar expressions from other 
children, and use them towards each other in their parents' 
presence without, their cognizance, and in this they are unable 
to correct them. Some of these disadvantages are, however, 
soon overcome by an early attendance at school. The children of 
the deaf and dumb soon learn to communicate with their parents 
by signs, and it is very amusing to see little things two or three 
years old beginning thus to make known their wants to them. 
So that, taking all these circumstances into consideration, we may 
consistently state that deaf-mute intermarriages are not advis- 
able in those cases where a suitable hearing partner can be 
obtained, but they are not wicked, nor are they to be prohibited, 
lest a worse thing come to pass. Still this precaution should be 
taken by the deaf and dumb, not to choose those in whose 
families any hereditary tendency has manifested itself. 

"We must now briefly advert to the opinion commonly ex- 
pressed, that the deaf and dumb are troubled with had t&nvpers ; 
-exid it must be admitted that, as a class, there is much truth in 
it, but many instances of most amiable disposition are known 
to us, and one or two, of rather dull intellectual parts, who are 
so perfectly easy, that no amount of provocation can arouse 
either their anger or their energy. When the circumstances are 
considered in which many of the deaf and dumb arie placed, their 
occasional manifestations of irritability and passion are not 
much to be wondered at. Take the period of their childhood 
into consideration. They have not a definite and certain spoken 
language by which to communicate their wants and desires ; 
their imperfect gesticulations are not understood ; and they 
X)ften cannot understand what others are desirous of coi^municat- 
ing to them. This tries temper very much. Perhaps an in- 
judicious parent, in desiring a child to do something, may not be 
comprehended, and may punish the supposed stupidity by a 
blow. This mode of treatment must have a bad efifect, in pro- 
dacing exasperation, as punishment without fault assuredly 
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will. Again, how often the deaf and dumb child is made the 
butt of all the boys of the neighbourhood. This < constant 
teasing must irritate him, and he will express his feelings, not 
in words, for he has none, but in blows or passionate ebullitions, 
and the repetition of this must produce an irritable disposition. 
Again, in the management of deaf and dumb children, when 
they, like others, give way to childish petulance where matters 
are not altogether to their liking, how often are they humoured 
and sufTered to have their own way, merely because they are 
afflicted. Thus they acquire the habit, like others, of crying 
for what they want, and making an uproar if it is denied them. 
This grows upon them, and frequently becomes a permanent 
^characteristic. '' In proportion as a child finds its power in 
doing all it wishes, it ^shows the desire to increase it ; and, at last, 
it becomes a restless, headstrong, and selfish tyrant."* The deaf 
and dumb, too, sharply notice people in conversation, and they 
are very apt to suspect that they are the subject of remark, par- 
ticularly if they are at all glanced at, and thisis a cause of annoy- 
ance to many of them. It is thus that circumstances generally 
<co-operate disadvantageously in their case to produce this idiosyn- 
crasy, but in those cases where a fiEtir disposition has been 
subject to judicious early training, the results are quite different^ 
and a most pleasing and amiable character is the result^ as in 
many instances well known to us. "We need only just allude to 
that small per-centage of cases where more serious mental affec- 
tions exist which cause violent paroxysms, and which result in 
confirmed insanity. 

The employment of the deaf and dumb is an important element 
in their welfare : to make them dependent on their own industry, 
instead of living on the public charity by making a market of their 
calamity,tomakethem "bees" of thegreathiveinstead of "drones." 
"When they leave school, in most caa^ps, they are apprenticed to 
43ome trade, the school in which they were educated sometimsft. 
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paying, a prenmmij^liieh, wfaen&eoessaiyyisineieaMdbyfrieiids' 
'who can affixrd it to obtain a snperior class of employsBent. *The 
^ deaf and dumb aie capable of learning and doing^ahneat any 
^kiitdof work except vbeTo hearing and speech are absolutely 
.aecessaij, as in serving behind ^e ooonter. Deaf and dumb 
(floldieis and policemen are non-existent ; there ha, howBfety a 
.rifle "Folnnteer, ^hose father being an i>ld soMicr, driiied litm 
well,* so that he is now capable of joining in genMal-practiee. 
Amongst the males, besides varions labooring employments, the 
iradee of ehoemaking and tailoring predominate; but b^ond 
.these there is a great diversity of occupation. We liave 
bakeis, blacksmiths, bookbinders, brass-workers, bri<^-makers 
^ond bricklayers, brash-makers, cabinet-makers, carpenters, carvers 
in wood and stone^ ^cigar-makers, loompoators, eoorpers, cork- 
'cntters, cutlers,'engraYers on wood and metals, Freneh-polifiterSy 
.^gMxl^Eiers, gilders, glass-writers and staioers, hamess^makers 
imd^saddlers, hatters, japanners, jewellers, law-writers, optical and 
-qphiloeophical instrmnent makers, pattern designerB,|print and map 
tjoionrers, printers — ^both lithographic and letter-press — turners, 
lype-founders, watch^dial painters, wire-drawers, &c. Wealso'find 
artists, lithographic, photographic, heraldic, and somein &eh]^ieBt 
branches, both in oil and water-colours ; also a sculptorf of great 
ability, who produced a beautiful compositicm in"campetition for 
the Wellington Memorial prize, who also once stood second for 
-a gold medal, and who has most satisfactorily executed trtatuettes 
of Wellington, Peel, Eaglan, Hareloek, &c. l^ere are, besides, 
two heraldic painters who have studios of their -own, «nd are 
wmongst the best of their art in London, with 'others who are 
^rising into great proficiency. Two of the artists in tril, aSthough 
%it young, «nd at present students, have exeeuted pictures 

* Drilling is also taught and practised in some of the institatioiis, in order 
to improve the carriage and correct the naturally awkward gait of the cEeaf, 
which is owing to their not hearing the sound of their own feet as they tread. 

t See « A Spoilt Life/' in the OortMUMgffosiuetoT June, 1864; p. 700. 



which have been accepted by the British Institutioii, the Suffolk 
street Gallery, and in one instance -by the Boyal Academy. In 
more intellectual occupations w^ find sevBial gentlemen in the 
civil service, respecting one of whom, who has gained a superior 
position in his office, it has been remarked to us by some whose 
duties bring them into contact with him, ^' that notwithstanding 
his affliction, they can do business better with him than with 
any other derk in the establishment'* There is one young 
gentleman making himself noted as an entomologist. Some 
are teachers of the deaf and dumb ; occasionally even principals 
of institutions ; and the highest instance we know of is a barrister, 
not a pleader of course, but who is eminent as a conveyancer. 

In the employment of the females there is not so much 
variety. Some are engaged in domestic work, others are artificial 
florists, book-foldeis and sewers, brush-drawers, cigar-makeis, 
corset-makers, dress and mantle-makers, fringe and tassel-makefrs, 
laundresses, muslin-workers, milliners, sewing machinists, straw 
bonnet makers, tailoresses, Ac. We also know one who is a 
ccmipositor, another a lady's maid, and a third who is employed in 
a tel^raph office. Thus we see their deprivation excludes the 
deaf and dumb ftom very few employments ; the great difficulty 
is in obtaining employers willing to take them as apprentices ; 
they require rather more trouble to teach, for they need to be 
shown what others would periiaps understand by a verbal com* 
munication. But when they have learnt their trades, if they 
are steady and industrious, ^they are valuable to their masters, 
for not being liable to be drawn from their work by the titl^- 
tattie of others, they can better give their undivided attention 
to it, and thus more work is often done by them than by others. 
We know many who from this cause have come to be highty 
spokm of by their employers. 

There is yet another subject affecting the highest welfare of 
the deaf and dumb, which must not be omitted. We allude "to 
Him^tpMktdl xondUionf and mecma ^/ rdiffioms ifieimeHon €md 
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improvement in after life ; for, if they are deficient in thiB te* 
<pect, of what avail have b^en all our labours to give them ail 
education 1 We have but fitted them for time, and forgotteti 
there is an eternity before them ; we have armed them (o struggle 
for a subsistence here, but not to strive for the heavenly inherit- 
ance hereafter. 

Let us briefly examine their condition as regards ^his matter. 
We have seen from their own evidence that before education 
they are atheisis, heathens]; and therefore all the* knowledge 
they have acquired respecting God, the salvation of their souls 
and eternity, must be limited to what they have received daring 
their school-education, which is far more circumscribed than 
that of ordinary children, who pick up so much information 
from conversation, sermons, and general reading. From all this 
the deaf and dumb are excluded. We have seen that the 
majority of them on leaving school have not attained to such a 
mastery of language as to be able to read with pleasure and 
profit, consequently intellectual pursuits are not followed by 
them with any zeal or benefit. It is not possible, that in the 
£ve or six years allotted to their school-education, they can have 
become acquainted with all the figures, metaphors, and idiomatic 
expressions so common in colloquial intercourse and in books. 
Leaving school, then, in such a condition, how are they to keep 
up and increase the little religious knowledge they have received 
at school, or foster those religious impressions which, under God, 
they owe to some pious teacher 1 Some have answered, " Let 
them attend their own church, follow the service in the Prayer- 
book, read the lessons, and also read a sermon while one is 
being preached." We know full well, from our long experience 
among the adult deaf and dumb, that, if left to themselves, 
they will not attend these oral services, which are inappropriate 
to their condition, as the great barrier of deafness still remains ; 
they are also too lifeless and monotonous to awaken their 
/aterest or produce any beneficial impression. If, therefore, no 
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other more appropriate means are provided, what can be 
expected but that they will relapse into that practical 
heathenism oat of which they had begun to emerge? It 
becomes obvious, then, that a special jprovision is absolutely 
necessary for the religious instruction and worship of the deaf 
and dumb, just as it is for foreigners, who, living in Londoni 
attend services specially provided to mee^ their condition. 
Every person ought not only to have the Gospel preached to 
him, but it should be done in that language with which he is 
most familiar, which is adapted to his circumstances, and whifth 
will conduce most to his benefit ; that St. Paul's injunction, 
" Let all things be done unto edifying,'' may be obeyed. Special 
services, therefore, have been established in London and else- 
where,* where in the finger and sign-language are unfolded to 
the deaf and dumb those blessed truths of the Gospel which 
alone can give them true consolation under their deprivation, 
by pointing them to that better land where "the ears of 
the deaf shall be unstopped . . . and the tongue 
of the dumb sing." Some of the best educated and pious 
of the deaf and dumb have themselves commenced these 
services and still continue to conduct them ; this shows how 
the want was felt by them, and that God's ordinance of the 
living preacher is the best means of religious instruction for the 
deaf and dumb, as it is for their hearing brethren. It is our 
own privilege and pleasure, as chaplain of the Association in Aid 
of the Deaf and Dumb, thus to preach '' Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified" to many of this class of our brethren. [Not fewer 
than 1829 of them reside in and near London, and we can testify 
with great pleasure to the lively and deep interest many of them 
manifest in attending these services, and to the consistent 
Christian life they are earnestly striving to lead. One great 



* Edinburgh and Glasgow^ Manchester and Liyerpool, Brig^ton^IiAA^i 
and other Yorkshire towns. 
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want remains still to be supplied* We have not a proper j^aee 
of "worship set apart for these services, but we are looking 
forward with joyful anticipation to the time when that privilege: 
will be ours, for a fond is now accumulating in connection with 
the above Association* for Hxq purpose of erecting one. Contri-* 
htitions have been received from Her Majesty and many other 
generous supporters, and we think so necessaiy an ol^ect appeals 
to the gratitude of all those who ei\joy the blessings of aU their 
senses, and calls upon them to do something for the spiritual 
wdLbre of those whom God has seen fit in His inscrutable 
wisdom to deprive of these great piivileges. 

* Though the reUg^oni ixutructian of the deaf and dumb if the chief 
objeot of this Asaodation, yet it also promotes their welfare by finding 
them employment, assisting them in sickness and distress^ /kc 



